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Marginal Notes 


An International Celebration 
and Textile Standards— 

As this issue goes to press, meet- 
ings now being held in Europe are 
helping to bring about better inter- 
national understanding in many 
fields. 

Closely related to the use of 
synthetic dyes celebrated in the 
Perkin Centennial (page 204) were 
meetings of ISO Technical Commit- 
tee 38 on Textiles at Southport, 
England, May 11-18. Many of 
those who are taking part in the cen- 
tennial celebration were United 
States delegates to these textile 
meetings. Subcommittees on color- 
fastness and shrinkage are meeting 
in New York in September, just 
before the Centennial. 

Of the work done by TC 38, W. 
D. Appel, leader of the USA dele- 
gation, says: “Sensing the urgent 
need for internationally accepted in- 
strumental tests [tests using instru- 
ments] for cotton fibers, the Ameri- 
can cotton industry took the lead 
in urging prompt action. An out- 
standing group of cotton fiber tech- 
nologists served as members of the 
American delegation of 17 mem- 
bers. Working intensively with able 
delegates from the 19 other coun- 
tries represented at the meetings, 
three key cotton fiber test methods 
were agreed upon and presented to 
the Technical Committee. The 
committee, in turn, accepted the 
methods as ‘proposed ISO Recom- 
mendations.’ Work was started on 
a number of other cotton fiber test 
methods.” 

The progress was possible, Mr 
Appel declares, “through a general 
recognition that ISO will best serve 
international technology and trade 
in textiles if it establishes practice 
standard test methods promptly and 
then improves these methods as 
rapidly as experience and advances 
in textile science permit. This is 
being done in TC 38.” 

“A second accomplishment,” Mr 
Appel reported, “was the unani- 
mous acceptance of a single, uni- 
versal system of expressing the 
‘number’ or weight-length relations 
of all kinds of fibers, yarns, and 
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cordage [see news item, page 219] 
he recognition of this system by all 
branches of the textile industry and 
gradual introduction of it in place 
of the many systems now used can- 
not help but be of far-reaching 
value to the industry and its cus- 


tomers.” 


A Fiftieth Anniversary — 
Another anniversary being cele- 
brated this year is the adoption of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act in 
1906. 
stone in the application of standards 


This was an important mile- 


for the protection of the public. Al- 
though in this case, the standards 
were made mandatory through legis- 
lation, all concerned with the use of 
standards must consider this to be 
an event of outstanding importance 
in the field of standardization 


In the Next Issue— 

Any one interested in gearing will 
be glad to hear that an article by 
Louis D. Martin on fine-pitch gears 
is the special feature in the August 
issue. The article is timely since it 
appears in the same issue with an- 
nouncement of new editions of the 
American Standards for this type of 


gear 


The Front Cover— 

William Henry Perkin in his labora- 
tory. Perkin discovered the first syn 
thetic dye—mauve—in 1856 while 
attempting to synthesize quinine, us- 
ing aniline as one of the raw ma 
terials. For plans of the Perkin 
Centennial, see page 204 
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This Month’s 
Standards 


Personality 


more than any other single individual, has been 


ILLIAM D. APPEI 
leader in the international development of standard test methods for 
textiles. He has just returned trom meetings of the International Organiza 
Textiles where 


tion for Standardizati Technical Committee 38 on 


accomplishments were, 1! own words, “most gratifying The ‘getting 


started’ period is over e says, “and rapid, effective standardization of 


textile test methods can be achieved 


Mr Appel is chief of the Textiles Section of the National Bureau of 
Standards and assistant chief of the Bureau's 
Fibrous Materials. He joined the Bureau staff in 1922, after five year 


experience as a chemist in the dyestuff industry. He is author of many 


Division of Organic and 


technical papers on dyes, textiles, textile testing, and colorfastnes: 


It is appropriate to honor Mr Appel in this issue which features The 
work done by Mr Appel | 


in a wide range of material 


Perkin Centennial, since the effectively con 


ynthetic dye 
When he received the Department ol 


tributing to the application of 
and products throughout the world 
Commerce Exceptional Service Award in 1953, the Department's announc« 
“His pioneering work in the utilization of spectrophotometry 


and dyeing led to a new approach to the problem 


ment said 
in the investigation of dy« 
of dyeing and fading of textiles and anticipated technological development 


in textile dyeing.” 
Mr Appel is chairman of ASA Committee L23 which is the United Stat 
served on American 


1956, and wa 


committee for international work on textiles He 
delegations to meetings in England in 1948, 1951, 1954, and 


leader of the delegations in 1951 and 1956 


Mr Appel also has been chairman of Committee D-13 on Textile Ma 
terials of the American Society for Testing Materials from 1950 until thi 


June 


His service to textile technology has brought him many honor In 1954 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorist 
him its highest award, the Olney Medal. He had served a 


Association in 1944-4¢ He has been Life Member and Fellow of th 
Fellow of the Society of 


of 


presente dt 


pre ident of 


Textile Research Institute since 1949; Oversea 
sin 1950: and was awarded the honorary degree 


Lowell Technological! 


Dyers and Colourists 
Master of Science and ti! 
Institute in 1952. 


of Honorary Professor by 


Mr Appel married H ict Fleisher in I91% They have two 


one daughter, all marri: nd 10 grandchildren 


When he has spare ti: enjoys bird study, gardening, mountaineerin 


and color photography nding his ser 
[Troop al Boy Scout © 


vice to other fields than textile 


he served as Scoutmast 


t? 


services in this field. |} ived the Silver Beaver 





‘ | / ‘Y 
ompany \/fember ( ynteren ce 


‘. 


MEMBERS REGISTERING for CMC's Spring Meeting at Cleveland's Manger 
Hotel (above) were welcomed by ASA Vice-President Van H. Leichliter, U.S. Steel 
(right, seated) and CMC Chairman J. R. Walgren, Aluminum Company of America 


Sprin 
feature. 


AS A FINAL EVENT 
members had an oppor 
tunity to tour one of 
three plants the En 
gine and Foundry Divi 


EXCHANGING NOTES with other members Cleft to righ (’. Pierce and John 
Grant, Ingersoll-Rand; H. E. Bender, Clark Bros. Ce i Bum Norton Co 
Columbia Gas Systems; W BRB. tlemine and rt I Hackharth 
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| 


> a et 


eeting 


workshops 


sion of the Ford Motor Company; the Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; or the U.S. Air Ferce Heavy Plant 
operated by the Aluminum Company of America 
Left, at the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laborator 


XECUTIVES can help relieve the shortage of tech 

nical manpower by promoting the use of national 
and company standards, said J. R. Walgren, Aluminum 
Company of America, at the Spring meeting of the Com 
pany Member Conference May 14 and 15. Mr Walgren 
is chairman of CMC. He presided at the two-day meet 
ing held at the Manger Hotel, Cleveland. Engineerin 
execulive presenting a cross section of industry at 
tended the meeting 

“Many engineers in industry today are wasting time 
and money,” Mr Walvren said [hey are wasting time 
in solving problems which have already been solved by 
national standards. They are wasting money by creating 
their ov pecial solution pecials cost re than 
standard 

“In cor t to the special solution, standa 
the organi olution and recording of common prob 
lems, and ually carried on by a proup Ol ¢ Apert 
he said 

In opening the meeting, Van H. Leichliter, Vice 
President, Operations, American Steel and Wire Di 
vision, United State Steel Corporation appealed lor 
support of standardization and ASA. Mr Leichliter i 
vice-president of the American Standards Association 

“We seem to expect standards to fall like water out of 
the faucet or appear iike electricity at the turn of the 
switch,”’ Mr Leichliter said But the history of ASA 
shows it takes a great dea! of work on the part of com 
panies that have a common intezest in an important way 
of life tandardization 

“When we consider the hazards that can occur from 
the use of atomic energy by industry,” he said, “we re 
alize how important it is going to be to have national 
standards for its safe application, and how important 
the work of the Planning Committee recently organized 
by the American Standards Association will be to indu 
try in the future. We must acquaint our bosses and our 
compan nd the general public, with the value of 
standardi, n and ASA 

Becau those present were exes \ ctively en 
gaged in administering standards progranss in their com 


t 


panies, t! neeting was devoted to work Ops to adi 


cuss speci! ompany problems and how te solve 


through { use of standard Leader vere Roy P 
Trowbrid General Motors Corporation, Detroit 
E. Philip Kron, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
N. Y.; F. O. Smeltz, Allis Chalmer Manutfacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; J. R. Welshman 
Grinnell Company, Providence, R. J.; and S. H. Watson 
Radio C ition of America, Camden 

A. H. k International Busin 
keepsie, ! ; lescribed how IBM ha 
coded pa tem and a system of evaluation of stand 
ardizatior inch card methods (see pa () 

ri. ( n, ‘National Screw and Manufacturin 
Company P Haar, Warner and Swasey Con 
pany, we iarge of local arrangement 


Follow i mmary workshor 





Panel on “What Makes Standards Tick 


Left to right, W. € 


Stewart; R. E. Savage; 


Van H. Leichliter (speaking); J, R. Walgren; R. P. Trowbridge; George Pascoe 


What Makes Standards Tick? 


R. P. Troweripati issistant Standards 


Engineer, General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, leader of panel 

Members of the panel were W. C 
Stewart, technical advisor, Industrial 
Fasteners Institute, Cleveland, Ohio; 
R. E. Savage, Metallurgist, Interna 
tional Nickel Company, New York; 
and George Pascoe, manager of de 
sign and standards, Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn 

A company standards department 
street, the 


should be a two-way 


chairman declared, It should bring 
in information available from out- 
side standardizing bodies for the 
use of the company, and it should 
also participate in outside activities 

Mr Trowbridge himself first be 
surface finish 


came interested in 


standards in 1947. He is now re- 
sponsible for standards contained in 
three of the General Motors volumes 
of engineering standards. These are 
standards concerning bolts, rivets, 
nuts, drafting design standards, and 
screw threads 

converts 


The fastener industry 


about 1 '4 million tons of metal into 
fasteners per year, Mr Stewart said 
The Institute has a Standards Com- 
mittee made up of 15 or 20 mem- 
bers. The industry's most important 
standardization work has been in the 
sectional committees of the Ameri 
can Standards Association con- 
cerned with bolts, nuts, and rivets 
Its primary problem is with con 
ventional fasteners such as the aver 
age bolts and nuts. Approximately 
$5 percent of the industry’s product 
is made in advance, and stocked and 
sold over the counter. As a result it 
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is important to have standards. Some 
research may be needed before a 
standard can be developed in cases 
where products are special at the 
present time, he said, and mentioned 
the development of high-strength 
bolts which are now being used in 
many cases instead of rivets, as well 
as research now going forward on 
torquing of bolts 

As a metallurgist, Mr Savage has 
been very much interested in the new 
material called nodular iron or duc- 
tile iron. Commercial production 
started in 1949 and this new metal is 
now being used for a wide variety of 
purposes. Because it is a new type of 
material, none of the existing speci- 
fications for materials can be used 
for it. Specifications are badly need- 
ed in a hurry, he said. However, be 
cause of the wide variety of uses to 
which nodular iron is put, the writing 
of specifications is difficult. Some 
work is going On now and commit- 
tees of the American Society for 
Testing Materials have already de- 
veloped a few specifications on a 


performance basis 


Three things make standards tick. 
Mr Savage commented: Days, and 
even years, Of work by committees; 
patience in getting the producer and 
user to come to agreement on the 
most acceptabl specifications; and 
cooperation in writing the specifica- 
tions in the best possible way. 

Standardization is considered an 
modern mass 
Ford Motor Com- 
told the meeting. 


essential factor in 
production at tl 
pany, Mr Pasco 
His own responsibility is in manu- 
facturing stan particularly tool 


standards. Di decentralization 


of the company’s operations, engi- 
neers had had a tendency to design 
tools as specials, simply because 
they did not have information con- 
cerning the standard tools already 
available. In the Rouge area alone 
the company had been spending 
approximately 5 million dollars per 
year on this class of tooling. By ap- 
plying standardization to this prob- 
lem, they were able to realize the 
inherent advantages associated with 
standardization—over-all economy, 
minimum inventory, optimum per- 
formance, availability of materials, 
equipment, minimum 
reduction in 


tools, and 
maintenance, design 
time, and reduction in time required 


for purchasing negotiation 


Ford now has four main stand- 
ards committees, with representation 
from all divisions of the company. 
These committees are on materials 
and processes; tools; industrial 
equipment; and methods and speci- 
fications. This works well because 
it makes use of the best experience 
in the company. 


Standards have been established 
in the fields of cutting tools, dies, 
fixtures, gages, abrasives, conveyors, 
industrial process equipment, elec- 
trical, hydraulic, pneumatic, and lu- 
brication standards, automation, 
welding, hand tools, drafting, mate- 
rials handling, and materials and 
processes. Ford Standards Books 
are distributed to all activities con- 
cerned through an organized dis- 
tribution system. These books are 
also made available to Ford sup- 
pliers under an established subscrip- 


tion policy. At present, approxi- 


mately 9,000 copies are being used. 
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The standardization process is 
somewhat like a pyramid, Mr Trow- 
bridge commented, in summing up 
Each company 
has certain company standards of 


the presentation. 
its own. Some companies get to- 
gether in trade associations and 
technical societies on an industry 
basis. Then there are national stand- 
ards, such as those approved by the 
American Standards Association; 
and finally there are international 
standards, such as those brought 
about through American-British- 
Canadian agreement and through 
the work of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization. 


Discussion— 

One of the important features of 
this session was the participation of 
those present in the audience. Many 
interesting questions were asked and 
additional experiences presented by 
delegates speaking from the floor. 

Questions brought out a state- 
ment by Mr Stewart that the Unified 
Screw Thread standard is now be- 
ing used 100 percent. All of the 
bolt and nut companies are making 
their unified 
screw thread unless the customer 
demands the older type thread, he 


products using the 


said. 

In answer to a question on how 
much authority a central standards 
group should keep when a company 
is divisionalized, it was suggested 
that responsibility for standardiza- 
tion in each division should be in 
the hands of the men in the divi- 
sions, but that each division should 
be represented on a central commit- 
tee in order to obtain agreement 
among the divisions 


On how to publicize the advan- 
tages of standards there were a num- 
ber of suggestions 


(1) To make a real effort to let the de 
signers, engineers, and purchasing men 
know about the availability of standards 
since most of them would be willing to 
use the standards if they knew of their 
existence 


(2) To find one good standard, make a 
detailed study of the savings resulting 
from its use, and publicize this one case 
In one individual instance, savings on a 
standard had more than paid for the 
whole cost of the standards program for 
the year, it was reported 
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Evaluating a Star 
Straitor, Jr; BE. I 


Evaluation of a Tompany 
Standards Program. 
FE. Puitip Kron, Eastman kK 
pany, Rochester, leader of 

Members of the pane! were C. J 
Lawson, Director of Standards, In 
ternational Business Machines, New 
York; C. W. Straitor, Jr, Standard: 
Engineer, The Detroit Edison Com 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, and Clar 
Matthewson, 
Minneapolis 
Company, 


ence Acronautical 


Division, Honeywell 
Regulator Minneapolis 
Minnesota. 

Mr Lawson—IBM 


standardization program by a punch 


analyzes it 


card method explained in the paper 
presented by Mr King (page 208) 
IBM’s activity is devoted primarily 
to the parts and components of it 
various machines, The company has 
not developed a system for measur 
ing the effectiveness of standards in 
other phases of standardization ac 
design and pro 


that it 


tivity, such as 
cedures, Mr Lawson belies 
is possible to hang a dollar sign on 
standards, and that any program as 
broad in its application as standard 
ization cannot be operated without 
knowing where you have been 
where you are going, and how much 
it will cost 

Since the coded parts activity re 
port has been in operation, 1BM ha 
been successful in elimination of 
duplicate parts and use of standard 
ized new parts. The report indi 
cates activity of both standard and 
nonstandard parts and ts an 
analysis of those standa vhich 
are not being used. Th 
program which has on 
effect for a short time 
indicated ibilitie 


ready great 


for evaluating the standards pro 
gram in specific terms 

Mr Straitor 
the Detroit 


evaluating the standards 


\ system used by 
Edison Company for 
program 
applies only to materials and equip 
ment. Detroit Edison uses a case 
study method which gives examples 
of savings through standardization 
It also prepares a report on the ac 
tivity of the Standards Committee 
Some of 


the examples are given on page 200 


for management to review 
Ihe committee completed an ex 
tensive study of spare parts which 
were stocked, and found it possible 
to make considerable savings by 
publishing a material supply catalog 
1 spare parts 

Mr Matthewson 


Honeywell evaluates it 


Minneapolis 
program by 


two methods 

\ five-point verified ost-reduction 
tem which deals directly with tangible 
ivin 
(a) Submission (by department with 
idea) 
(hb) Investigation (by most logical ce 
partment) 
(c) Verification y the Time 
Department) 
(7d) Implementation 


department) 


omph nimer 


report 


d pro ifm 


dollar 


standardization aved 


He estimated that every 
invested in 
ipproximately $11, and he thought 
that approximately S500,000 a4 year 
was being saved as a result of the 
tandardization program in the divi 
ion which he repre ented Ihe re 
duction in engineering decisions and 
the educational value of a standard 


ization program is evaluated in 
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general terms. Minneapolis-Honey- 


well classifies standard items as 


repetitive and desirable.” As usage 


develops, material is stocked 


Discussion 


After the preliminary remarks, a 
discussion took place as outlined 
below 
1. Scope of the Standardization Pro- 
gram——Mr Kron described a punched 
card method which Eastman Kodak 
Company is developing at Kodak 
Park to analyze purchase orders 
This system involves a summary by 
three broad classifications: (1) line 
purchase items, (2) dollars, and 
(3) quantity items. In each of these 
classifications the purchases are ana- 
lyzed to find out what percentage 
are (1) standard, (2) nonstandard 
but standardizable, and (3) non 
standard and not capable of stand- 
ardization. From this summary it 
is expected that it will be possible to 
determine exactly which items 
should be considered for further 
standardization and how effective 
the present standards are 

It was pointed out that definitions 
are important in determining any 
system. Commercial standards and 
specification materials may provide 
the same economies as standards 
listed in a company’s own particulas 
NEMA motors were indi- 


cated as being an example of this 


catalog 


type of item 


2. Program Objectives—lt was gen- 


erally agreed that the objectives 
listed in the outline (see list page 
200) were as complete a list as pos- 
sible and provided both tangible and 
Mr Mohlman of 


Bell and Howell emphasized that a 


intangible savings 


company does not always benefit 
by reducing inventories; sometimes 
Savings can be realized by actually 
carrying a larger inventory of fewer 
items 

3. Effectiveness of the Program 
There was considerable discussion 
regarding whether or not all stand- 
ard items should be stocked. Mtr 
Fleming of Jeffrey Manufacturing 
indicated that they list only items 
which are stocked in their standards 
catalog. Both Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company and East- 
man Kodak Company list items in 
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B 
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Evaluating the Standards 


Program 


(Outline for discussion at 


CMC spring meeting 
Scope of the Standardization 


Program 


Purchased Materials, Services 
and Equipment 

Buyer's Standards 

Commercial Standards 

a) American Standards (ASA 

b Trade Association 

c) Technical Society 

d Manufacturer 

Specification Materials 

a) Castings 

(b) Coal 

Nonstandard but Standardizable 

Nonstandard, Nonstandardizahle 
Engineering Standards 
Product Standards 
Manufacturing Standards 


Program Objectives 


Inventory Reduction 
Simplification—reduction in 
‘lems 
Lower value 
Return on investment 

Cost Reduction and Value 

Analysis 

Engineering Effort 
Training Methods 


Production Increase 


Effectiveness of the Program 


Condition of Published Standards 
Current 

Complete 
Dynami 

Use of Standards 
Controls 
Effectiveness 

Type of Measurement 
Questionnaire 
Re quest for copies 
(a) Vendor 


b) Intra-plant-—-charged or free 


Methods of 


Program 


Evaluating the 


Impression 
Spot checks 
Drawing review 

Statistical sampling 
Tabulating Machine Analysis 
Dollar Estimating 
Questionnaire 

Records 

Purchase Order Analysis 
Reports to Management 
Form 

Frequency 

Management level 
Co-ordination 

Purchasin 
Standards | 
Product |} 
Industrial | 


neering 
ecring 
ineering 
Plant Engy ing 





their standards catalogs which are 
not stocked but are available as 
commercial standard items and can 
be obtained off-the-shelf. This also 
brought about a discussion of non- 
standard items which are sometimes 
stocked. Eastman Kodak Company 
recently published such items on 
blue sheets and included them in 
the material standards catalog. This 
company is now embarked on a 
program to eliminate the blue sheet 
items either by standardizing them 
if a real need exists, or by disposing 
of them as obsolete or surplus items 
and eliminating the stock authoriza- 
tion if they are not really needed or 
if a standard item can be substituted. 
Detroit Edison Company has a 
similar plan, using yellow sheets. 
Many of their items were obtained 
during the war and stocked for 
emergency reasons. S. H. Watson 
of RCA pointed out that when a 
large volume of material is required 
it may be more logical to choose a 
Small 
may make the use of a nonstandard 


nonstandard item volume 
item more expensive. 

4. Methods of Evaluating the Pro- 
vgram—Each of the various methods 
in the outline were discussed: no 
others were developed as a result of 
the discussion. Mr Ashkinazy of 
Sperry Company stated that they 
work from drawing review in their 
engineering standards department. 
They assign a code number to all 
materials used or components. The 
Standards Department creates gen- 
eral use drawings; before these draw- 
ings are made there is considerable 
discussion to arrive at a final agree- 
ment on the design. If complete 
agreement is impossible, the prod- 
uct engineer’s decision stands. He 
emphasized that the time to deter- 
mine the use of a standard item is 
at the design stage, when an idea Is 
first conceived. Code numbers are 
assigned by the Standards Depart- 
mert so that they have an oppor- 
tunity to review the use of standard 
materials at the very beginning. 

In the General Electric Company 
the Standards Group tries to educate 
G-E people by developing case his- 
tories to show dollar savings and 


also to emphasize inventory control 
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advantages The DuPont Company (hb) Standard tocol number: posi saving of 14S to 

tive identifications. They e that of the bearings resulted 

5 7 ar the proper tool will be us Which if IBM offered the following ci 
5. Reports to Management—Prac- turn means better workmanship at les 


uses a questionnaire method. 


histories 
tically all companies represented in- cost 


dicated that they submit some kind The following case histories were 


of a report to management, most of on by the Detroit nai 2 Lom parts have been made obsolete with at 


pany: estimated ving of $70,000) 1 1YS6 
Self-Sticking Identification Mark: which will be repeated each year. O1 
They purchased a new type of terminal insulated wire a savine of $150.000 ar 


} there are 


On paper tape punct 


lifferent parts on five model vent 


them on a yearly basis indicating 
the type of activity taking place in 
the Standards Department. Most of block to replace one that could . nualie wae ecteeneed on 107 ports while 
these were on the basis of intangible longer purchased except as 4 wai: etuntnned 

savings with some case histories The accepted practice was to stencil 


included. markings on the obsolete terminal block Conclusion 
’ . ’ on and to tag the wires individually with 
6. Co-ordination It was pretty The general conclusion of the 


‘ aluminum tags. It was proposed that 
well agreed that all standards activity self-sticking identification narker he workshop is that no one appears to 
involves close co-ordination of the used as standard on the nev’ blocks and have developed a good system for 
various divisions indicated, includ- wires except in wet locatio: Iwo de evaluating the standards program 


ing such additional groups as Stores partments reported satisfact 
the markers in other app! 


but many realize that it is desirable 


and Manufacturing. and are in the process of determining 


over six years. An annual 


7 Case Studies rhe following proximately $13,000 resulted fros ’ which is the best way to get at i 


case studies are from Minneapolis- standard it appears that the basic data can 


Honeywell: Ball and Roller Bearin UL ' best be accumulated by some ort 


esiv , roller bearings, as well as ot! 
Design and Production Standard of data processing system which then 
re purchased and stocked a 


Standardization reduced thread chasing 
Drevious to 194 requires analysi Material stand 


and maintenance items 


problems and made possible a verified 
the bearings were listed wit! ed ards are easier to evaluate than 


annual saving of $17,274 in direct labor 

equipment in the spare parts catalo design or engineering standard 
> ) é yite vel 1 ) 

description was often ve pecifications, or prow edures. Most 

manufacturer's name and 


(a) SOO percent more tool life of these reduce engineering effort 
number. As many as four 


and $1,800 in reduced tool costs. Other 
benefits are 
(hb) less scrap 


tock the same bearing and } and train personnel faster In gen 


private stock. The bearin were | eral, good standards wil! be used 


classified to a common cla ad af and poor standards should be in 


(c) fewer engineering decisions 
(d) less inventories 
The project includes adopting a Design 
adequate ordering descriptior 


Standard that is compatible with pro vestigated. Some method of deter 
, ' 2 pared for each one. Stock 
duction capabilities, publishing an Op ied ald ; mining how effectively standards ar 
jidated ¢ >W als 

erator’s Instruction Manual, and specify Snes a lew me ; 
lished. Several thousand «« used is necessary to determine whi 


saved by reducing the number o are good and which are bad 


of bearings and the quanti! 


ing and procuring improved tooling 
Material Standard. Standardization of 
leadwires resulted in a verified annual 
saving of over $10,000. Some of the 
factors that permitted this saving are 


items Iwo years ago another study 


Parts Numbering Systems 


' ,' ' I ©. SMELTZ Supervisor Standare 
( we -rent materials, sizes ‘ 
a) ewer differen : ection {/lis-Chalmer Manulacturts 


showed that 25 percent of the bearing 
in stock could be purchased d tly from 


he vendor's shelves Wa nd that 
and colors allow quantity purchasing the ve helve It w Va 


Compan Milwaukee Wisco t, leader 
with savings as high as 25 percent on in ' ia 


the vendor could deliver the bearing 
almost as quickly as the » house of workshoy 


material cost 
Inventery was reduced and annual Members of the work hop pan 


(b) Standardization of lengths, insula 
tion stripping, and types of tinning re 
duced setup time on cutting machines 
approximately 25 percent 
(c) Simplified identification eliminated 
coding and decoding of leadwires At the worksh: n Numberts L dpctchida sh haa 
which in the past had required more James A, Catto; Floyd O. Smeltz, leader; Philt 
than 600 engineering manhours per 
yeai 
(d) Procedure for ordering and cutting 
reduced scrap 75 percent 
Commercial Tooling Standard. Stand 
ardizing the hand tools in the Burring 
Departments resulted in a verified annual 
saving of $5,196.88 This was made 
possible by 
(a) Reduced tool inventories—It was 
determined that only 13 percent of the 
different files stocked and used in the 
Burring Departments were needed. Out 
of the 143 different files stocked, only 
18 were standardized. This inventory 
reduction was typical of all burring 
tools 
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were P. J. Callan, Manager, Ma- 
terial Standards Department, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 
N, ¥3 J: 4% Gato, 
Staff, Ford Motor Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; A. H. King, Stand- 
ards Engineering Department, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp- 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Engineering 


oravion 
Phere is no one best part number 
system any more than there is one 
best size or type of shoe.” This was 
the theme of the session. Three 
basic types of numbering systems 
Non- 


Significant, Classified, and 


significant——were represented 
Although the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has been using a significant 
parts numbering system since 1932, 
it is now decentralizing its engineer- 
ing and design and changing to a 
nonsignificant numbering 
Mr Catto said 


the number consisted of a_ prefix 


system, 
In the old system, 


(identifying the model year, type of 
engine, wheel base, vehicle model); 
a basic number (four digits assigned 
to major components in the vehicle ) ; 
and a suflix (alphabetical letters 
designating changes in design, color, 
or similar items). The basic blocks 
of numbers are exhausted 

In the new nonsignificant num- 
bering system, the first 9,999,999 
numbers are reserved for domestic 
use; all numbers from 10,000,000 
and above are assigned to overseas 
operations. Blocks of part numbers 
are being assigned to a particular 
product design activity and that ac 
livity is permitted to use the num 
bers within the block consecutively 
Mr Catto believes the sequential 
numbering system gives greater flex- 
ibility and design control 

IBM has always used a sequential 
numbering system, Mr King said 
Whenever a part is shown on a 
drawing, a special five-digit code 
number is used to help the Stand- 
ards Department in putting like 
parts together. Proper coding has 
a vital part in successful operation 
of an accounting machine applica 
tion, Mr King Several 


characteristics should be considered 


believes 


in constructing an adequate code 


(1) Flexibility, to permit room for addi 


tional entries in sequence 
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expansion for in 
categories 


(2) Scope, to pern 
clusion of additional 


(3) Operation, to provide adequate ac 


counting machine segregations 


(4) Convenience, to make it easy to 
assign numbers 


(5) Construction, to reduce punching 
and sorting effort by including the least 
possible number of digits consistent with 


the problem 


(6) Identification, t facilitate visual 


identification 

In mechanical sorting of punched 
cards all numbers must have the 
same number of digits even though 
most of these may be zeros, Mr 
King explained. With mechanical 
sorting, each digit requires a sepa- 
rate run through the machine. 

Eastman Kodak developed an 
identification numbering system for 
purchased materials about seven 
years ago, Mr Callan reported. The 
company found that it was incon- 
sistent to require that the numbers 
should have significance and also 
be as short as possible. In order to 
have complete significance the num- 
ber necessarily is very long. East- 
man has now agreed on a series of 
ten-digit numbers, within which an 
attempt is made to get as much 
significance as possible 

In setting up the system, gaps 
have been left for future expansion. 
The basic number is divided into 
three parts—the first includes three 
digits; the next four; and the last 
three. Of the first three digits, the 
first two are. major classes and the 
third a subclass. Of the middle four, 
the first two show “kinds” and the 
last two “types.” Of the last three 
digits, the first two identify “size” 
and the last is assigned to “minor 
variations,” such as type of steel. 

Questions indicated that 
present were interested in details of 


those 


the systems. In response to a ques- 
tion, Mr Callan explained that the 
Eastman Kodak standards book 
takes it possible to find a_ part 
once it has been assigned a number. 
The book list 
ically within their classifications. 


products alphabet- 


In response to a question as to 


what happens to numbers 
when two parts are welded or as- 
together, Mr Catto ex- 


ord Company has 


parts 


sembled 
plained that t! 


assembly nun as well as parts 


numbers, A list is kept of the vari- 
ous parts numbers that go into each 


assembly. 

What errors can be expected in 
transcribing numbers with a large 
number of digits?, Mr Callan was 
asked. He replied that there seems 
to be no more error in working with 
ten-digit numbers than with six- 
digit numbers. It takes a little longer 
to type a ten-digit number than a 
six-digit number, but not in direct 
proportion to the additional number 
of digits. 

When 
change or a minor revision, the 


there is an engineering 
same number is used if the parts are 
still interchangeable, Mr Catto ex- 
plained. However, a suffix letter 
may be added to call attention to 
the slight change. If the two parts 
are not interchangeable, the new 
part is given a new number. 

The numbers are shown on the 
engineering drawings for the infor- 
mation of those who use them, Mr 
Catto said, but the Ford Company 
provides “engineering releases” as 
the only formal authentic instruc- 
tions to the foreman. This number- 
ing system is only for the company’s 
own product and does not include 
such items as maintenance of equip- 
ment or buildings. 

If a part is purchased from four 
different suppliers, the Ford com- 
pany assigns a separate number to 
each, disregarding the suppliers’ 
own numbers. This makes it possi- 
ble to check on the performance of 
parts received from different sup- 


pliers. 


Note: Papers on the numbering sys 
tems of the companies represented on 
the panel were distributed at the meeting 
These are: “Nonsignificant Part Num 
bering of Engineering Drawings” (J. A 
Catto, Manager, Reproduction and Office 
Services Department, Engineering Staff, 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michi 
gan); “Relation of Numbering Systems 
to Automatic Tabulation” and “IBM 
Data Classification System” (A. H. King 
Standards Engineering Department, In 
ternational Business Machines Corpora 
tion, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.); “An Ident 
fication Numbering System for Purchased 
Materials” and “Classification of Mate 
rials for a Purchased Materials Number 
ing System” (Philip J. Callan, Manager 
Material Standards Department, East 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.) 
“A Classified Parts Number System for 
Purchased Parts, Materials, and Sup 
plies” (F. O. Smieltz, Supervisor, Stand 
ards Section, Allis-Chalmers Manufac 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 
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Reproduction and Distribu- 
tion of Company Stand- 


crds— 
S$. H 


America 


Radio 


workshop leader 

William B. Fleming, Jeffrey Man- 
ufacturing 
Ohio, 
methods 


WATSON, Corporation of 


Company, Columbus, 


described his company’s 


of duplicating company 
standards, as an example of activi- 
ties of a small company. “Starting 
with typing and duplicating equip- 
ment, we now have our own 
varityper, an addressograph, a imul- 
tigraph machine, ozalid, and xerog- 
“Our 


numbering system was set up on the 


graphy equipment,” he said. 


basis of the Dewey Decimal Sys- 


tem, with variations where neces- 


sary.” 
Mr Watson 
pany s operations as an example of 


described his com- 


how a big company does the job 
and showed how savings are made 
by planning their operations care- 
fully. 
material 
preparation 


He also showed samples of 


S.H 


in different stages of 


and 





~ 


Workshop on American Standard Limits 


M. Dalcher; James R 


Significance of American 


Standard, Limits and Fits 
for Cylindrical Parts, B4.1- 
1955— 

J. R. WELSHMAN Ene 
search and Development Division 
nell Providence 


Island workshop 


tor, 
Dalc 


Re 
Grin 
Rhode 


Chief ineer 


Corporation 


leader of 


Jury, 1956 


Watson (seated, left f illian } 
B. Fleming at the 
distribution 


and Fit 


Welshman, Chairman (standing) 


Member 
were Ben Hummel. A 
VM ac Huhne 


< 
Sut 


her 


Wisconsin 
This 


Standard is intended for use as 


guide to help in improving and sim 
and fa 


plifying products 


Mr Welshman pointed out 


practices 
cilities, 
standard must 


to 


Engineers using thi 


pay particular attention factors 


such as length of engagement, beat 
speed he said 


had 


tional 


ing load, and 
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a member of Se¢ 
B4 some of 
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recent edition re pl 
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who 
Committee 
gave the history of the 
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®; LEBRATION of the Perkin 
/ Centennial is taking place at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York during the week of September 
10. The Centennial is sponsored by 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists with 27 other 


JA % national societies and associations 

Vg j 4 6 ; and two departments of the U.S 

Ss : “) Government participating 

v, EK 3 Recognizing the international 
“ r, oe 4 y significance of standards in assuring 
Ae PRE uniformly dependable world-wide 
“se hea, SN. use of synthetic dyes, particularly 


in colorfastness and washability of 


textiles, the first day of the week 


long Centennial celebration ts Inter 


Ge setts, © on national Day. The American Stand 
Mile gs %; ards Association and the Interna 
Pio tg ss tional Organization for Standardiza 
b, es tion are sponsors of the opening day 

, September 10. (See program, page 


207.) 
PO Tea Soe am ; Sir Robert Robinson, Nobel prize 
ROE Pai LR MOL OL RS EL Be tag winner, professor emeritus at Ox- 
ford, and a director of Sheil Chem 


ical Company, Ltd, is giving the 


In 1856 William Henry Perkin discovered the 
first synthetic dye—mauve. His discovery was 
the cornerstone on which the modern dye in 
dustry has been built. It made possible controlled 
production and reproducible quality of dyes in a 
great variety of shades that give us the colorful 
refrigerators, automobiles, textiles, plastics, and 
other consumer products that we use today. The 
raw materials and intermediate chemicals used 
in dye manufacture have also provided a broad 
range of medicinal, petroleum, and rubber chem 
icals; and research in dyes has led to develop 
ment of countless other chemicals and inter 
mediates now used for photography, perfumes 
flavorings, insecticides, pharmaceuticals, plastics 
resins, agricultural chemicals, and many others 
Many of the chemical inventions that are off 
hoots of dye manufacture have given rise to 


complete industries in themselves 





principal address at a luncheon on 
International Day 


Sir Robert's 
major contributions to science have 
been in connection with the estab 
lishment of the qualitative theory of 
mechanisms in 


electronic organic 


chemistry. He played an important 


part in the development of the 


He 


contributions in 


chemistry of penicillin also 


made important 


connection with the chemical con- 


sutution of coloring matters in 
plants and the synthesis of the pig 
ments occurring in flowers and blos 


He 


the arrangement of the atoms in the 


soms contributed to defining 
molecular structure of morphine and 
played an important role in the pro 
duction of anti-malarial drugs in 
World War II 
awards from British and European 
Sir Robe t 
Franklin Institute’s 
the 


American 


In addition to many 


scientific societies, has 
awarded 


Medal 
the 


been 
Frankiin 
Medal of 
Society 


and Priestly 


Chemical 


Subject of the morning session on 


International Day will | 
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Association 
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Manufacturing Tyrian 


purple This fine pur 
ple dye was justly fa 
mous in ancient times 
lt wa made in the 
Phoenician city of Tyre 
from a species of shell 
fish found on the shores 
of the Lastern Mediter 
ranean {though the 
fish w available lo 
others the Tl yrians 
skill and knowledge 
made them pre-eminent 
over all other purple 
producers of their time 
After a painting by 
Ambrose Dudley 


through application of the mordant 


ing technique [his technique, 
which causes dye to adhere firmly 
to the fabric, was believed to have 
been discovered in India prior to 
2000 B.C 


regarded that it was reserved pri- 


Scarlet was so highly 


marily for royalty and the military 

Yellows were produced by the 
Eyvyptians from saffron, derived 
from the flowers of the common 
yellow crocus, Reds were developed 
from the roots of the madder plant, 
which was also used to produce 
purples and browns 

The skills of the dyers in Egypt, 
India, China, and Persia were 
brought into Europe by the Phoe 
nicians and Alexandrians, but little 
technical progress was made on the 
continent until the 13th century. Up 
to that time most of the dyeing was 
done in the home. The first book 
on dyeing was published in Italy in 
1429, and from there knowledge 
spread to Germany and the rest of 
lurope, centering especially in Hol 
land and Belgium. The discovery 
of the New World and the opening 
of the Cape route to the East 
brought in new coloring materials 
Cochineal, 


and dyeing methods 


similar to kermes (used by the 


Egyptians in making scarlet), was 
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imported from Mexico early in the 
Sixteenth Century by the Span- 
iards 

However, little basic progress was 
made in producing better dyes, with 
greater fastness of color and more 
uniform dyeing properties, until the 
accidental discovery of mauve in 
1856. 

The discovery was made during 
an experiment by William Henry 
Perkin in an attempt to synthesize 
quinine, using aniline as one of his 
raw materials. In one of his unsuc- 
cessful experiments, a dark-colored 
mass was formed, but when it was 
dissolved in alcohol, a violet liquid 
resulted which had the power to dye 
silk and wool. Had it not been for 
the presence of toluidine as an im- 
purity, the development of the first 
synthetic dye might not have oc- 
curred at that particular time. 
Perkin had the foresight to recog- 
nize the industrial possibilties of his 
invention and, after patenting the 
process, established the first factory 
in the world for the manufacture of 
dyes 

Compared t6 some of the present- 
day processes for vat and other type 
dyes, Perkin’s method of manufac- 
juite simple, con- 


The yield 


turing mauve Wwe 


sisting of only | steps 


Bettmann Archive 


of actual dye was only five pounds 
1860 the 
price of aniline violet in the United 
$300.00 — per 


per ton of coal and in 
States was around 
pound 

The publication of Perkin’s dis- 
covery activated interest in the study 
of the chemical composition of coal 
tar products by chemists all over 
the world. During the following 50 
years, many important discoveries 
followed one another in rapid suc 
cession. It was found that of the 
ancient dyes, indigo and turkey red 
could be produced synthetically and 
more economically than the natural 
products. Despite intensive activity 
on the part of chemists, however, 
the time element between the de- 
velopment of new dyes in the lab 
oratory to practical commercial pro 
duction usually was a matter of 
years, but by 1890, synthetic dyes 
had attained considerable stature 
and natural dyes were well on thet 
way to obscurity 
1914 only 
of the dyes consumed in the United 


Prior to lO percent 
States were made here. In that year 
the domestic production was less 
than seven million pounds. This did 


not represent complete preparation 


of the dyes, but merely the combin- 


ing of certain intermediates with 
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Program for International Day—opening the Perkin Centennial 


September 10, 1956 


Morning Session ® Empire Room ® 9:30 A.M. 


Colorfastness of Textiles 


sponsored by the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
and the American Society for Testing Materials 


Chairman—Cherles A. Sylvester, Chairman, Technical Committee or 
Researct AATC( Head y Pr partie s Divisior Techr 3! Laboratory 
E. | fu Pont de Nerr ws G Co Wi ngton, Del 


Welcome—Raymond W. Jacoby, Chairman, Executive Committee, Perkin 


Centennial: President ATC( Consultant, Ciba ¢ New York, N. Y 


Moderator——Williom D. Appel, Chairman, ASA Committee L23 oA 
Advisory Committee for |1SO/TC38-Textiles; Past President, AATC 
Chairmar ASTM Committee D13 Chief Textiles Sectior National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 


“A Century of Progress in Colorfastness Test Methods” 
M. L. Steples, Chairman, Subcommittee B-! on Chemical Test Methods 
ASTM Committee D n Textiles; Assistant Director, Textile Depart 
ment, Ontario Research Foundation, Toronto, Canada 


“Current Developments in Colorfastness Testing” 


In France—J. P. Niederhauser, Delegate of the French Cemmission or 
‘ , 
the Fastness of Color wind Printe Compagnie Francaise les Matiere 


Colorantes, Paris, France 


In Germony—Dr Paul Rabe, Farbenfabriken Boyer A 
3ayerwerk, Germany 


In Switzerlaond—Dr Henry Ris, Supervisor 
R. Geigy, S.A., Basle, Switzerland 


In the UK—Dr P. W Cunliffe, Chairman, Fastness Test 
Committee, The ociety of Dyers and Colourist Resear 
3ritish Cotton and W | Dyers A ciation. Ltd. Marx 


In The USA— Charles A. Sylvester, Chairman, Techr 
Research, AATC 


Luncheon Session ® Starlight Roof © 12:15 P.M. 


a -H. Thomas Hellowell, Jr, President, American Standard 
Ass ition; President, Standard Pressed Steel Jer kintown, Pa 


Greetings—Raymond W Jecoby. Chairman, Executive Committee, Perkir 


Centennial; President, A msultant, Ciba ¢ New York, N. Y 


“Sir William Perkin—His Life and Work” 


Sir Robert Robinson, O.M. M.A., DSc., LI 
tative of The Society of Dyers and Colourist 
Interlude—'"'Rhapsody in Color,”” based or 
Rhapsody, transiates sound into light oar 

of America’s newest art forms. This seven-rn 
Mary Ellen Bute and produced by Ted Nemeth 
ibstract r forms to mu 


The Waldort-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


Luncheon Session continued ® Starlight Roof © 2:15 P.M 


Color—The Catayist of Commerce 


red by the American Standards Association and the Internationa 


Organization for Standardization 


Choirman—Charles W. Dorn, 


Moderator—J. Robert Bonner, 


Advertising—John A. Cairns, 


Avtomobiles Virgil M. Exner, 
MA r 


Consumer Products—Miss Wille Mae Regers 
k nstitut r ww . j 


Converti..¢ 


Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals—James L. Neylor, 


Fabric Monutacturing—+t 


Fiber Manufacturing Harry L. Dalton, 
Finishing W.R saicthatai f 

Garment Manufacturing—Joseph Knapp, 
‘ t New Y k ? Y 
Packoging—Albert Kner, 

t t ft f ‘ 
Paper—George Stuhr, 

Plastics —t ciiaath Merrill, 
Retailing—Philip M Talbott, 

Satety Arthur $ Johnson, 


Style and Fashion——-Mrs Drothy Liebes, 


Television—Robert A. Seidet, £~ t 


Guests from Other Countries 
Dr George Hebelein, J 
Clitford Paine, 


Another sonciict from brood to be announced later 


Registration 


other raw materials to form the experience, 


finished product. When foreign 


sources of supply were cut off during of the pioneers and by 1937 the Dye-consuming industries have a 


World War I, a number of chemical 


manufacturers started the manufac- dropped 
ture of dyes. By 1917, 81 concerns 
were engaged in dye production, but 
0 those for 


the range was limited 


which the need was greatest. 


initial hazards were many; lack of has a dye industry 
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financial irriel and It 


other factors soon eliminated many 


number of domestic producers had 
43, who prod 1 OV of around 150,000,000 pounds oO 
122,900,000 pounds it iles valu coal tar colors consisting of | 
averaged at 58 cents pound than 1000 different dy 


Poday, within a span of about 40 embody degrees of fastness capabl 


’ 


product ire the jual 
produced by other nation 


. 


their disposal an annual production 


} 
| 


The years, America is sel! ient and == of - meeting almost every normal re 


that imsuf quirement 





This paper was presented at the 
Spring Meeting of the Company 
Member Conference, American 
Standards Association, Manger 


Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, May 15 S fan d ard 1 Za ‘a Q N 


by Punch-Card Methods 


by A. F. KING 
Standards Engineering Department 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Mr King has responsibility for methods and pro 
cedures, with emphasis on applying punch-card methods 
to Standardization, in the Standards Engineering De 
partment at IBM's Poughkeepsie plant. A 1936 gradu 
ate oj the University of North Carolina, with the BSEI 
degree, he joined IBM in 1938. As Manager of Cus 
tomer Engineering in various Sales offices, he worked 
closely with IBM’ customers in developing machine 
procedures to suit their various needs. He was assigned 
to the Standards Engineering Department at the Pough- 


Keepsie plant in 1953 


a first step in standardization machines. Some means must be duced results of two of these majo! 
is Simplification. Before we can found to gather together and to procedures are the Coded Parts List, 
simplify, we first must catalog the evaluate all of the uses of the many and the Standards Parts Program 
many thousands of existing parts individual parts. It is necessary to Evaluation Report. These two pro- 
Then catalogs must be maintained know whether or not engineers and grams assist us in establishing the 
to record new parts being intro designers are using standard parts need for a parts standard; in gather- 
duced, and to remove parts being in preference to nonstandard parts ing, cataloging, and maintaining 
obsoleted. After simplification and on new application parts information; in developing and 
then standardization, we need to In the IBM ndards Engineer- maintaining the parts standard, and 
know how effective the parts stand ing Department > have developed in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
ards program has been. Individual several procedu ising punch-card published parts standard 
parts are used on many different methods to pr ¢ a solution to Coded Parts Lists 
assemblies and on many different these problems e¢ machine-pro- Coded Parts Lists are lists by 


> =] w . 
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code of all parts that have been 
released to Production, list 
being in dimensional or character- 
istic sequence, or in both. 

The Coded Parts List program 
was first conceived as an answer to 
the needs of the Standards Engineer. 
He needed to know (1) what parts 
were released in the code that he 
was attempting to standardize, (2) 
which of these parts were duplica- 


each 


(3) once the standard was de- 
veloped which of these existing part 
numbers could be put on the Parts 
Standard Sheet. 

As the Coded Parts List Program 
was being planned and developed, 
it became evident that here was a 
means of providing the designer with 
information to supplement the 
standard parts We 
were providing the engineering de- 


information 


from which they could obtain parts 
But 


what were these groups doing when 


information fer standard parts 


faced with the need for a nenstand 


ard part? In some cases someone 


would recall that such a part as the 
desired used somewhere 


one was 


else. In other cases the designer 
would leaf through the then incom 
plete Coded Part Print File folders 


that the Standards Engineering De 


tions that could be eliminated, and sign groups with Standards Books partment had been accumulating 
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COLUMN DESCRIPTION 
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This chance locating of an existing 
part could be eliminated by the 
positive k@tion of a part through 


use of Coded Parts Lists. Also, 
parts substitution and parts identi- 
fication requests made by the manu- 
facturing organization could be an- 
swered rapidly. Another valuable 
use of Coded Parts List would be 
in the Print Review Groups of the 
Standards Engineering Departments. 
While reviewing and coding prints 
of the parts 
could be checked to see if they were 


parts drawings, the 
duplications or near-duplications 
not previously recognized as such 
by the designer 

A Coded Parts List program is de- 
veloped in six steps 

The first step is development of a 
suitable code structure to fit the 
needs of the company concerned. It 
may be that this code structure is al- 
ready in existence and can be used 
as is,”’ Or with some minor modifi- 
cations to fit machine-accounting re- 
quirements, Or it may be that an en- 
tirely new code structure must be 
developed, This immediately raises 
the question of a significant number- 
ing system vs a nonsignificant num- 
bering system. Regardless of the 
numbering system in effect, or to be 
developed, a code structure is nec- 
essary to group like parts together 
by punch-card methods. IBM _ uses 
the nonsignificant numbering system, 
and the procedures described here 
revolve around a separate code 
structure that provides the desired 
major groupings of parts. However, 
the procedure is just as applicable to 
a Significant part numbering system 

Actually a block system is used by 
IBM in which a block of numbers is 
assigned to a given machine group to 
identify parts released by that group. 
But this does not assist in identifying 
what the part is; nor, for that matter, 
does it eventually assist in identifying 
on which machine the part is used. 
Interchange of parts and multiple- 
usage of parts soon reverts the part 
numbering system to a strictly non- 
significant sequential numbering sys- 
tem. To group parts into their cate- 
gories, a separate code is used 

A five-digit Standard Subject, or 
Code, is used to group together parts 
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. better to code 


of similar nature. The first three dig- 
its of the code are known as the 
Class. This provides for the major 
differentiation of parts into their 
broad categories, such as threaded 
fasteners, gears, switching devices, 
resistive elements, etc. The last two 
digits of the code are known as the 
Minor Subject. This permits the finer 
breakdown of Class into as complete 
an identification of a part as is de- 
sirable. As an example: 1-60 is the 
class for gears. This is further sub- 
divided into 1-6010 Spur Gears, 1- 
6020 Bevel Gears, 1-6021 Spiral 
Bevel Gears, etc. 

With a coding system developed, 
the next step is to establish defini- 
tions for each of the codes. Each 
code must be defined in simple, ex- 
act language to avoid misunderstand- 
ings and misinterpretations. Since it 
is probable that more than one per- 
son will be involved in the coding of 
parts at various locations, the more 
exact, and at the same time, the more 
simple the definitions are, the less 
chance there will be of differences in 
coding. Wherever a suitable defini- 
tion has been established by a na- 
tional or industry standards ongani- 
zation, that definition is used rather 
than developing a new and different 
definition. 

The next step is the coding of all 
existing parts drawings. Personnel 
who will be involved in this coding 
need not be engineers, or even tech- 
nicians. Clerks, trained to read prints 
and instructed in codes and their 
definitions, can accomplish this step. 
One by one, every drawing in the 
master drawing file must be exam- 
ined. If the examiner decides the 
part fits one of the codes, he notes on 
a list the part number, engineering 
change number, and the code that he 
is assigning to the part. At this stage, 
coding should be very liberal. It is 
a part erroneously 
than not code at all and lose the rec- 
ord of a part that possibly should be 
coded. These “doubtfuls” can be 
continued in or removed from the 
system during the actual preparation 
of the Coded Part 

The lists of part numbers and 


Lists. 
their respective codes prepared by 


the drawing re\ personnel serve 


as the source document for card 
punching. From these lists, an IBM 
card is punched for each part. These 
cards contain the same information 
as was handwritten on the list; name- 
ly, part number, engineering change 
number, and code. These cards, con- 
taining only this basic information, 
are called Suspense Cards in our 
nomenclature. After all card-punch- 
ing is completed, the Suspense Cards 
are machine sorted to part number 
and code, and then run through the 
Alphabetic Accounting Machine to 
produce a list of the parts by code. 
The advantages of punch-card meth- 
ods make their first appearance here. 
We started out with a mass of part 
numbers and codes not in any par- 
ticular sequence. Now we have list- 
ings by code in part number se- 
quence for all the part numbers in 
each code. 

The next step is the procurement 
of prints of the coded parts to build 
up a Coded Part Print file. Ordering 
is done in code sequence from the 
parts lists prepared from the Sus- 
pense Cards. The ordering of prints 
is done by code rather than by part 
number alone. If prints were ordered 
in a straight part-number sequence, 
it would be impractical to begin de- 
veloping the first Coded Parts List 
until the last print ordered is re- 
ceived and the segregation of prints 
by code is completed. 

After the prints for a code have 
been received, Coded Parts List 
preparation can begin. The prints in 
the print folder for the code are ex- 
amined (1) to see if they fall into 
well-defined types within code, (2) 
to determine what information is 
deemed necessary to describe the 
part adequately, and (3) what se- 
quence the information should be in, 
that is, which are the most impor- 
tant characteristics, and which the 
least important. This initial review is 
done by the Standards Engineer, but 
the detail work by the same skilled 
clerks who did the initial coding of 
the drawings. 

At this time, no standard format 
for all codes is practical. It is not 
known, for example, how many 
characteristics or dimensions need 
be shown to describe a part in each 
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code. Nor is it known how many 
digits are needed to describe each 
dimension. Each 
code, therefore, is allowed to estab- 
lish its own format to fit its own 
needs. The Standards Engineer de- 
cides how many characteristic or di- 
mensions are needed to describe the 
part, and the sequence across the 
page in which should be 
placed. The Coded Parts List clerk 
then allots the field size for each 


characteristic or 


these 


characteristic as the part dimensions 
themselves dictate. 

After the Standards Engineer has 
established the required format for a 
given code, the Coded Parts List 
clerk takes over. He examines every 
print in the print folder, and enters 
the information from the print onto 
a preparation sheet. This prepara- 
tion sheet is ruled and its columns 
sequenced in the same order and of 
the same size as was decided upon 
for the Coded Parts List format. 
During this preparation sheet work, 
if any part does not seem to fit the 
code definition, the Coded Parts List 
clerk refers the print to the Stand- 
ards Engineer for disposition. 

Punch cards are prepared from 
the entries on the preparation sheet 
Each card is machine-verified, so no 
proofreading is required for any fu- 
ture lists prepared from these cards 
After these cards, known as CPI 
Detail Cards, are processed to pro- 
duce the Coded Parts List, they will 
replace the Suspense Cards original 
ly prepared for the particular code 
rhis replacement is part number for 
part number, or card for card. Any 
Suspense Cards left over indicate 
missing prints, or changes that have 
occurred in the parts for that code 
since or during the preparation of 
the detail cards 

The CPL Detail Cards for each 
code are sorted to the dimension or 
characteristic desired. It has been 
found that the maximem sort re- 
quired to align the CPL Detail Cards 
in adequate sequence is by type and 
three dimensions or characteristics 
After the sorting operation, the cards 
are run through the Alphabetic 
Accounting Machine to prepare the 
flexible format Coded Parts List 
Code 2-1524, Wire Connectors, for 
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example, has 10 fields of informa- 


tion or characteristics, plus the part 
number. The number of digits pet 
field varies from | to \ Coded 
Parts List for another code might 
have only four fields with number of 
digits per field varying from 2 to 10 
It might very well be that no two 
Coded Parts Lists will end up look- 
ing alike as far as number of char 
acteristics and number of digits with 
in each field is concerned. Because 
of the flexibility of the IBM Punch 
Card Accounting Machines, a vary- 
ing format can be handied. With one 
control panel, and with the same ma 
chine set-up, code can follow code 
in printing regardless of difference 
in format from code to code 

Each Coded Parts List is con 
tained in its own folder. The upper 
half of Figure | is actually the flap of 
this folder. When not in use, the flap 
folds down over the list. Informa 
tion is provided on the flap to iden 
tify properly and use the Coded 
Parts List in locating the desired part 
within the code. This information in 
cludes a definition and a description 
of each column of information on 
the Coded Parts List 
lar method of presenting head infor 


This particu 


mation was chosen as most conven 


ient. It eliminates the need for 
presenting tnis information at the 
top of each and every page of a 
Coded .Parts List, and it also serves 
to separate code from code. 

When Coded Parts List 


been prepared for all, or nearly all 


have 


codes, a standard format can be es- 
tablished. An examination of all the 
Coded Parts Lists prepared to dat 

will reveal what is the compromis: 
maximum number of characteristic 
needed to describe a part adequately 
Also, the number of divits required 
for each field can be determined. In 
the case of 1]M’s standard format 
for Coded Parts Lists, a total of six 
fields of seven digits and one field of 
six digits was found to be sufficient 
for the fields of dimensional charac 

Added to this are four 


informa 


teristics. 
fields of two digits each fo: 
tion that was found to appear on a 
majority of the Coded Parts List 
Type, Material, Finish, and Note 
Figure | shows the Coded Parts List 


for Code 2-1524, Wire Connectors 

The original Coded Parts Detail 
Cards can be conyerted to a stand 
ard card format by use of an IBM 
Reproducing Punch. No single con 
trol panel can be wired to accom 
plish this. Part of the control panel 
wiring will vary from code to code 
as each flexible format is converted 
to a standard format. But, with each 
control-panel set-up, all the cards 
for that particular code can be con 
verted at the rate of 100 per minute 

In a few cases, the number of 
fields on the Coded Parts List may 
not be sufficient to describe a part 
adequately. Here multiple-line print 
ing may be used. This means that 
two or more cards are punched with 
descriptive material for the part. On 
restriction, however, is that the :den 
tical information must be in each of 
the cards in the fields that require 


normal sorting 


Maintenance of Coded Parts 
Lists 

Ihe maintenance of Coded Part: 
Lists actually begins before even one 
Coded Parts List is prepared. It is a 
continuing proce: so that Coded 
Parts Lists can be revised to reflect 
changes to the parts within each 
code, such as new releases, engineer 
ing changes to existing parts, obso 
letions, or adjustments in coding to 
move a part from one code to 
another 

All Engineering Change folder 
Standard 


Engineering Department. Here, a 


are routed through the 


part of the Print Review procedure 


each drawing in the Engiaeeriny 


Change folder is given a code num 
ber, or the existing code on the draw 
ing 1s verified. Record ts kept of th 
part number, its status, engineering 
change number, and code. The sta 
tus 1S a single-digit code to indicat 
whether the part is a new reieas 
obsoleted part. or a 


Ihe use of thi tatu 


changing part 
re-coded part 
code will become apparent further 
along in the procedure 

Suspense Cards again enter the 
Coded Parts List program. At the 
end of each calendar month, the ree 
ords of parts changes kept by Print 
Review are gathered 


and Suspense 
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NTERED 
705 Ele 


ENC OL 
fed into the 


VARIABLES 


application are 


Card: These cards 


show part number, date, status code, 


are punched 


engineering change number, and 


code, These cards are used to pre- 
pare the Coded Parts Activity Re 
port 215), then 


placed in a Suspense Card File 


(page and are 


These Suspense Cards must be 
matched eventually to a print of the 
part and an entry on the Coded Parts 
List. This print is sent normally to 
the Standards Engineering Depart- 
ment when the part or change to a 
part is released to Production, The 
Card 


searched periodically to see if any 


Suspense File is machine- 
Suspense Cards are still in the file 
that exceed the maximum time-lag 
that can be expected between the 
Print Review operation and the re 
lease to Production. In this way we 
are assured that no parts are actually 
released to Production without our 
being aware of it 

A preparation sheet is maintained 
for each code that has had a Coded 
Parts List prepared, When a print ts 
received for such a code, information 
the the 


prepa! ation 


entered on 
the 


The information entered is 


from print 1s 


sheet for code in 
question 
exactly as was required to enter a 
part on the original Coded Parts 
List all the 


characteristics, etc, are written onto 


That is, dimensions, 


the preparation sheet. The print is 
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in 


tronic Data Processing Machine 


sal Wt 
ae ti) 
TP 
Fe 
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7 


analysis of the TF 


then filed in its proper Coded Print 
File folder. In the event the part is 
for a code that does not have a Cod- 
ed Parts List as yet, the print by- 
passes the maintenance preparation 
sheet stage and goes directly to the 
Coded Print File folder. 

A Coded 
when_ sufficient 
made on a code’s maintenance prep- 


Parts List is revised 


entries have been 
aration sheet to warrant a revision 
of a Coded Parts List, or when six 
months have elapsed since the last 
issue of the particular Coded Parts 
List. At this time the entries on the 
preparation sheet are checked 
against the Suspense Cards, the cor- 
rect status code added to the prepar- 
ation sheet entries, and matching 


The 


preparation sheet entries for chang- 


Suspense Cards discarded. 


ing Coded Parts List entries (engi- 


neering change, obsoletion, — re- 


coding, or other correction) are 
matched against the existing CPI 
Detail Card 


are discarded. 


These matching cards 


Ihe preparation sheets and the 
adjusted original CPL Detail Cards 
are delivered to Machine Account- 
ing. Here new 
added to the « 


proper dimensional sequence, and a 


irds are punched, 
‘inal cards in the 


revised Coded Parts List printed. 


on of Coded Parts 
intages of using 


It is in the re 
Lists that the 


valuation Report and facts on new 
for factual and unbiased evaluation of each code 


oc beh toe 


? & 


release and on parts 


punch-card methods become most 
apparent, We are working on a three- 
month revision cycle for all Coded 
Parts Lists. This means about 100 
codes are revised each month. These 
100 codes contain on the average 
17,500 parts of entries. Of these. 
2000 entries are being changed in 
one way or another. This is approxi- 
mately a 12 percent change; in other 
words, 88 percent of the information 
on the Coded Parts List requires no 
change. How simple it is to punch 
the 2000 new CPL Detail Cards dur- 
ing a one-month period, machine- 
insert them in the proper place in the 
existing 15,000-16,000 CPL Detail 
Cards and run new Coded Parts Lists 
at the rate of 150 entries per minute 
In about two hours the Alphabetic 
Accounting Machine has listed all 
the codes being revised for that 
month. With punch-card methods, 
we have two men part time on main- 
tenance and revision plus one per 
week in Machine Accounting 


Supplemental Parts Lists 


Supplemental to the Coded Parts 
Lists are three additional parts list- 
ings that support the Coded Parts 
List 
tained as by-products of the program, 
and do 
work on our part. All of the lists are 


program. These lists are ob- 


not entail any additional 


machine-prepared from the same 
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APPLICATIONS 
NSTDe STOe 


PARTS IN CODE NEW 


NSTDe STO« TOTAL 


TITLE 


2-1511 SOLDER BNOG POST 28 , 31 


2-1512S CONT SPRING TERM 159 


2@1520S PLUG WIRES 46 


WIRE CONNECTORS 


2-1523S JUMPERS BARE 126 


2-1524S JUMPERS INSUL 1265 


2@1595 HIMPFR SHIFI DEN 54 54 6 


valuation 


slandard part 


Part of a sample page from one of the quarterly 1 


Nonstandard ts in the code 
eased during the quarter 


FIGURE 2 
Reports. Totals shown are 
in the code; total parts in the code; new 


of Standard part 


net applications of nonstandard parts 


cards that are used for the Coded 
Parts List. 

The Master Numeric Parts List is 
a list of all coded part numbers, in 
part number sequence without re- 
spect to code. This list shows part 
number, code, type, and A, B, and C 
dimensions for ail coded parts re- 
leased to Production. It also shows 
part number and code only for cod- 
ed parts in process but not yet re- 
leased to Production. This Master 
Numeric Parts List is used primarily 
as a reference to locate parts on a 
Coded Parts List or in the print file 
when only the part number is known 

The Master Numeric Parts List is 
prepared quarterly from a deck of 
cards known as the Cross-index 
Card File. This file is an exact dupli- 
cate of the CPL Detail Card File 
plus the Suspense Cards. A duplicate 
deck is used to avoid the necessity of 
sorting the entire files of detail cards 
and suspense cards to part number, 
and then re-sorting them into sep- 
arate files again by code after the 
Master Numeric Parts List is printed 
Also, and more important, this du- 
plicate deck is available and ready for 
use without disrupting the Coded 
Parts List revision program that is in 
process continuously. The Cross-In- 
dex Card File has another use (page 
215). 

The Control List is a list of parts 


fle i fcatior 


in part number within 
code. This list, through the inclusion 


of the engineering change number 


sequence 


provides control of the code to as 
sure that the part shown on the 
Coded Parts List is to the latest en 
gineering level. The Control List also 


provides a means of checking the 


completeness and up-to-dateness of 
the Coded Parts Print Files at thei 
various locations. This list is pre 
pared at the same time as the Coded 
Parts List, using the same cards that 
were used to prepare the Coded 
Parts List. For this list the CPL De 
tail Cards are sorted to part number 
sequence instead of the dimensional! 
sequence for Coded Parts List 

The Revision List is a list pre 
pared at the time a Coded Parts List 
from the 
added to 


is revised. It is printed 


cards that are bein 
changed on, or deleted {om the orig 
inal CPL Detail Cards Shown on the 
list are part numbe iwineering 
change number, and status code 


rhis status code indi to all con 


cerned why the part langing on 
the Coded Parts List. This change 
may be a new part release, an en 
gineering change to an existing part 
obsoletion, re-coded part, or other 
correction. This list is { to adjust 
the Coded Parts Print ! 
various locations. and | 


Standards Engineer \ 


at their 
provide the 


i guide to 


check on the parts activity within the 


ce ule 


Parts Standardization Program 


Guidance and Evaluation 


The Coded Parts Activity Report 


is tabulated at the end of each 
month, using the Suspense Cards 
which were prepared as a part of 
the Coded Parts List 


This report was the first 


maintenance 
program 
tool developed to measure the effec 
tiveness of the Parts Standards Pro 
vram. The status code in the Su 


ALPHABETIC ACCOUNTING 
CHINE lists in two hours all code 
revised duru i nele month 





Where Coded Parts are used by IBM... 


STANDARDS CONTRIBUTI lo effi 
clen of Mm two-mile long conveyor 

fem at IBM's new Kingston plant 
where electric typewriters are now assem 
hled. At right, standard printing quality 
of partly assembled typewriter is con 
trolled | checking performance with 


clronic device 
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shows air situation re 
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stop unauthorized 
planes, computer feeds 
directions to intercept 
ing jet aircraft. Be 
low module units 
and standard printed 
wiring circuits made 
possible the “plug 
gable units’ (shown 
here). Individual units 
can he plugged out 
and replaced with no 
delay wherever trou 
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pense Cards distributes the tota! 
parts activity for each code into col- 
umns headed “new release,” “engi- 
neering change,” “obsolete,” and 
“adjustment.” Monthly as well as 
year-to-date totals are shown for 
each category of activity. In addi- 
tion, net change and total parts are 
shown for each code. From this re- 
port the increase or decrease in 
parts in the code can be plotted to 
show the effect of new release vs ob- 
soletion. Any abnormal 
either for the better or for the worse, 


changes, 


can be checked to discover the cause 
and to help indicate what action, if 
any, should be taken by the Stand- 
ards Engineering Department. 

The other basic factor that must 
be known is the new application of 
existing parts. The Bill of Material 
Parts Activity Report fills this need. 
The B/M Parts Activity Report is 
tabulated at the end of each quarter, 
and annually. B/M Parts Cards are 
provided to the Standards Engineer- 
ing Department as a by-product of 
the punch-card methods used in 
the Production Control Department 
Punch-cards are used to prepare and 
maintain all the Bills of Material 
Parts Lists for the construction and 
assembly of machine units and ma- 
chines. As a B/M Parts Card is add- 
ed to or deleted from this B/M Card 
File, a duplicate of the card is made 
and sent to the Standards Engineer- 
ing Department. At the end of the 
quarter, these B/M Parts Cards are 
sorted to part number, proper parts 
code added by machine methods 
from the Cross-Index Cards, and a 
summary tabulation prepared by 
code. The report shows for each 
code the total of different part num- 
bers used on Bills of Material and 
the total applications for these part 
numbers 
by standard and nonstandard parts 


These totals are separated 


Since this type of réport does not 
have totals that are cumulative, a 
similar report is run annually to use 
in the annual evaluation 


Standards Parts Program 


Evaluation Report 


The Evaluation Report is pre- 
pared quarterly and annually from a 
combination of summary totals by 
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code from the Coded Parts Activity 
Report and the B/M Parts Activity 
Report. Figure 3 is a 
from one of the quarterly reports 
The totals shown are: nonstandard 


ample page 


parts in the code, standard parts in 
the code, total parts in the code 
new parts released during the quar 
ter, net applications of nonstandard 
parts, and net applications of stand 
ard parts. Thus we have the basic in 
formation needed to evaluaie the ef 
fectiveness of a published standard 
Were new releases moderate in 
quantity; and did the standard appli 
cations exceed the nonstandard ap 
plications? For over-all evaluation, 
the cards that contain the informa 
tion can be run in any sequence de 
sired. For example, by code, by new 
release quantity, or by standard ap 
plication quantity. For more detailed 
analysis, the Detail Cards (which 
were summarized to prepare the re 
port) can be listed to show actual 
application by individual part num 
ber. 

The Evaluation Report provides 
Standards Engineering management 
with the facts and information nex 
essary to direct effectively the em 
phasis of the Parts Standardization 
Program: 

(a) The report highlights those codes in 
which existing standard eemingly 
effective or ineffective. If the report 
shows a high usage and application of 
standard parts and a low new release 
this is an indication that th 
standard is effective. Or, if th 
shows a high usage and application of 
nonstandard parts, possibly accompanied 
by a large number of new releases, thi 
is an indication that the published stand 
ard is ineffective. In such a case, the 
Detail Cards are listed by part number 
and individual part number application 
to see what parts are being used. Thi 
may show that there has been a change 
in the art of that particular code. Nor 
mally, we try to keep alert to such 
changes before the report alerts us to 
them, but it is possible |! 
so gradual, or there m he other rea 


published 
report 


hift may be 


sons, that it went unn d until high 
lighted by the report. Or it can be that 
tandard 
tandard 


examination may reveal non 
parts are being used bec e the 
parts are unrealistic 

revision action is indicated 
lished standard 


(h) The report indicate 
need standardization, o: 
not. If the new release 
ber, accompanied by 

plication, this indicat 


activity in that code, an 


irdization effort is better directed else 
where. If the new releases are low in 
number accompanied by i hieh parts 
ipplication, this indicates the code has in 
effect standardized itself. In this case, a 
tandard can be published to formalize 
this self-standardization, or no action 
need be taken as Management may deem 
ippropriate. If the new releases are high 
in number, and the applications eithe 
high or low tandardization effort is in 
dicated. In some cases tt has been found 
the tuult ts 
of too broad a definition, too many pe 


with the definition, Because 


cial items are being included in the cod 


Other 


which distorts the true picture 


cases offer true indications that stand 


arcization is required to control eflectiy 


ly the unnecessary release of new part 


What is the future in these pro 


cedures? The answer seems obvious 
these procedures will be applied 
to Electronic Data Processing Ma 
chines, particularly for the Evalu 
ation Report. Plans are now in prog 
ress to utilize the extreme speed ol 
the so-called “giant brains” to digest 
and summarize the parts release and 
parts applications data. This will not 
only reduce the lag time between 
end of quarter and issuance of the 
report, but also will make practical 
and possible the issuance of this re 
port on a monthly and cumulative 
basis. However, the biggest plans for 
the future are in the analysis of the 
Evaluation Report itself. It is ne 
essary for us in properly using the 
present report to temper the result 
by many mental factors—such a: 
personal knowredge of what ma 
chines were released to Production 
in this period, were they basically 
electro - mechanical or electronk 
how many engineers are working on 
the various jobs, what was the previ 
ous new release trend, what was the 


previous standard vs nonstandard 
parts usage and applic ation trend in 
prior periods, and so on, It is our in 
tention to feed all these variable 
into the 705 Electronic Data Prox 

essing Machine, plus the facts on 
new release and on parts applic ion 
and end up with a completely factual 
and unbiased evaluation of each and 


every code tandardized or not 


With this, the next step is logical and 
imple to tie the dollar sign to each 
Parts Standard publication and b 
able to establish a balance heet 
howing the cost of a standard 


the profit of a standard 





Council plans new program on 


Nuclear Energy 


By your actions today you will 
determine American Standards As- 
sociation destiny for some time to 
come This was the message of 
A. S. Johnson, chairman, to ASA’s 
Standards Council at its meeting 
“This agenda reveals sub- 
ASA 
squarely to the test of evaluating 


June | 
jects that put procedure 
new knowledge,” he said, “finding it 
possible to codify it early for the 
greatest use of all America; while 
in the same agenda are topics that 
suggest that conformance to a well 
worked out pattern must come first.” 

“Industry needs standards from 
new knowledge now more than 
ever,” he declared. “Nonstandard 
performance is costly, wasteful, and 
We seek standards that 
standards that are 


frustrating 
are dynamic 
bench marks in the progress along 
the path of development of the ‘best 
known way’ toward ‘the best way.’ ” 

Mr Johnson was referring par- 
ticularly to three questions that were 
before the Council for action. One 
of these was a report presented by 
Morehead Patterson on behalf of 
the Planning Committee on Nuclear 
Energy. A second was a report on 
the scope of activity of the American 
Standards Association. A third was 
a Suggestion that all proposed Amer- 
ican Standards should be referred 
to legal counsel for advice before 
approval by ASA. 

rhe report presented by Mr Pat- 
terson recommended that the Stand- 
ards Council authorize establishment 
of a Nuclear Standards Board and 
that the board be organized as soon 
as possible, It also recommended 
that the Standards Council initiate 
a number of projects in this field 
under the sectional committee 
method 

[The committees recommended 
were: General and Administrative 


Standards for Nuclear Energy; Nu- 
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Instruments; Electrical Re- 
Reactors and Nu- 


clear 
quirements for 
clear Power Systems and Generation 
and Application of Nuclear Radia- 
tion; Chemical Engineering in the 
Nuclear Fieid; and Reactor Hazards. 
At the Council meeting another pro- 
posed committee was added, on 
Mechanical Requirements 

Mr Patterson’s report also recom- 
mended that the Board of Directors 


Morehecd Patterson 


take necessary steps to finance 
standardization work in the field of 
nuclear energy and make plans to 
extend the ASA staff to take care 
of the work 

A motion to set up a Nuclear Ad- 
visory Board rather than a Nuclear 
Standards Board was voted down. 

In presenting the report, Mr Pat- 
terson said it had become apparent 
that if this job is done now, a good 
deal of the chaos that usually at- 
tends the development of a new in- 
dustry could be prevented. 

During discussion it was warned 
that there might be a danger of set- 
ting up standard 


‘ 


00 early, result- 
ing in a road block to progress. On 
the other hand, vas pointed out 
that for once, the American Stand- 
ards Association the national 
standards body, tempting at the 


beginning of an a lay a basis for 


nationally-acceptable standards 
rather than trying to catch up with 
the need for standards after practice 
had become set in divergent pat- 
terns. 

Explaining the need for Stand- 
ards Council action, J. R. Town- 
send, Sandia Corporation, and chair- 
man of the special committee on 
Scope of Activity of ASA, pointed 
out that radiation is a new environ- 
ment today. “We are now faced 
with an important national ques- 
tion,” he said. “That is how to 
handle the tremendous problem of 
this new environment of radiation. 
It impinges on everything we have 
to deal with in science and industry, 
and it is extremely important that 
we get assistance and help from all 
the organizations in the field. There 
is nO question that we want the ad- 
vice and knowledge and broad-gage 
view of all these organizations on 
this entire subject. It seems that the 
American Standards Association, be-~ 
cause of its organization and_ the 
level of the organizations affiliated 
with it, offers an umbrella that ts 
large enough to encompass this en- 
tire field. Let’s go ahead with 
the Planning Committee’s proposal 
for a Standards Board and bring to- 
gether all the agencies and instru- 
mentalities that can contribute to 
this important subject, with the 
belief and in the faith that ASA will 
look to all its sponsor organizations 
to help solve this tremendous prob- 
lem.” 

Although the vote of the Stand- 
ards Council at the meeting was 
strongly in faver of organizing the 
Standards Board and recommending 
to the Board the organization of the 
proposed sectional committees, the 
question is being submitted to letter 
ballot vote of the entire Council 

A question by legal counsel as to 
whether standards should be exam- 
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ined by counsel before approval as 
American Standard was referred to 
the Standards Council for its recom- 
mendations to the ASA Board of 
Directors. The proposals of the 
legal counsel included definitions of 
a “standard,” a “specification,” and 
of “standardization” which are also 
being considered by the Committee 
on Procedure. It was decided to set 
up a small committee to study the 
recommendations of legal counsel 
and report to Standards Council. 

Because the purpose of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association is to 
determine whether or not a consen- 
sus exists on approval of a standard 
the Committee on Procedure recom- 
mended that “No Voting’ ballots 





THE MEMBERS OF ASA — companies, 
national trade associations, technical 
societies and public interest groups- 
are listed in a new 63-page booklet, 
“Directory of the Members of the 
American Standards Association.” It 
also names the officers and Board of 
Directors of the Association, gives 
state and city governments, colleges 
and universities, and various individ- 
uals affiliated with ASA. Free upon 


request. 





not be accepted. However, it was 
pointed out that some committees, 
such as the Sectional Committee 
on Petroleum Products and Lubri 
cants, Z1!, are so broad in scope 
and membership that they act as a 
forum for discussion of the need for 
standards rather than as standard- 
preparing committees. This was 
considered so important a question 
that it was referred back to the 
Committee on Procedure for fur 
ther consideration 

A careful study has been given 
to the scope of work of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association by a 
special committee set up last year 
The report of the committee, which 
is to be taken up by ASA’s Board 
ot Directors at its meeting in Septem- 
ber, will be discussed by the chair- 
man of the special committee in a 
forthcoming issue of THE MAGAZINE 
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FROM 
OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Members of the American Standards Association may borrow from the 
standards recently received from other countries 
Titles are given here 


ASA Library 
(orders 


copies of any of the followirg 
may also be sent to the country of origin through the ASA office 
in English, but documents are in the language of the country from which they were 
received. An asterisk * indicates that the standard is available in English as well. For 


the convenience of readers, the standards are listed under their generat UD© classifica 


tions. In ordering copies of standard the tith 


please refer to the number following 


United Kingdom (BSI) 
Small domestic sewage treatmen: work 
Finland (SFS (code of practice) CP 302.100 (1956 


SES Z.1L6 


621.798 PACKING EQUIPMENT 


Fish case with lid 
France (AFNOR 
Carboys, protected type for shipment 
4 4 Ni i $ROO? Belgium (IBN) 
Designation of different parts of a pack Code of good practice for street and 
ing container NF X 41-004 highway illuminatior, Supplement to 
Rolling test of packing container NBN 354 
NF X 41-006 Bulgaria 
a pg oe “ , es _— s for ship lights, cleats and bollards 
absorption by € containe BDS 1823 1854/6. 195}, 1947 


NF X 41008 
Dehydrating chemicals used in packing Canada (CSA) 
Street and highway lighting C 92.2-1956 


containers. Terminology NF X 40-002 
6 stds for testing dehydrating chemical 
United Kingdom (BSI) 
Street lighting Part 2. Roads other than 


for packing containe! 
traffic routes CP 1004:Part 2:1956 


NF X 41-014/9 
Maintained fighting for cinemas (code 
ot practice) CP 1007-195 


628.9 ILLUMINATION 


624 CIVIL ENGINEERING 
France (AFNOR) 


Hydraulic binders, general specifications 
NF P 15-300 
P 23-301 


629.11 LAND VEHICLES 
TRANSPORT ENGINEERING 


Sweden (SI$) 


Wooden doors Ni 
Germany (DNA) 4 stds for tractors and parts 
building SIS 352302/3, 352305 


DIN 1822? Bicycle rims poke ind nipples 
196 SMS 1627 


Pitch of roof of industri 


Covered platforms DIN 18 


Hungary (MSZH) 637 PRODUCE OF DOMESTIC 
7 stds for different type inforced con ANIMALS 
crete flooring MNOSZ 15947/53 Germany (DNA) 
Norway (NSF 2 stds for pipe fittings for dairy factori« 
industry DIN 11852 BI.1 
NS 451 
Modular dimensioning of brick wall 
boards, etc. General principles 
NS 452 
nome ne la 


Limits and fits for the | lin 


Netherlands (HCNN) 


Determination of the percentage of fat 
in cream by Gerber V 2271 

Determination of the percentage of fat 

butyrometric method 


V ws 


method 
Wooden windows and doo: 
ture NS 75 in cheese by 
Wooden frames for windov nd door 
NS 756 
Wooden 
inward opening NS 764 A, bl. | 
Wooden windows, horizontally and verti 
cally center hinged NS 767/% 
stds for different 1 
wooden staircases 


French window ind door 65) 


{ 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Beigium (IBN) 
Layout of A 4 letter head paper with 


orresponding window envelope 


Portwgal (IGPAI NBN 
3 stds for testing differ: Layout of letter head ize A with 
orresponding window envelope 


fabricated flooring . NEN 
| 13 


Sweden (SIS layout of po tcard NBN 4338 
Instructions for typist NBN 14 


1% 


Door for room ventilatio 


628 SANITARY ENGINEERING 655 PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Mexico (DGN 


Wash tubs of asbestos 
1) 


Germany (DNA) 


Rubber blanket for offset printin 
DIN i6 
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Portugal (IGPAI) 


Proofreader mark 


66 CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
France (AFNOR) 
4 stds for chemical analysis of raw 
pyrites and of ashes of pyrites for the 
determination of lead-, silicon-, copper 


ind zinc content NF T 14-004/7 


661 CHEMICAL PRODUCTS IN THE 
NARROWER SENSE 


Mexico (DGN) 


Zinc sulfate, technical DGN K 45-1955 


662.6/.9 FUEL INDUSTRY 
Germany (DNA) 
(ias watef heaters for domestic use 
DIN 3368 
Fuel for tractors DIN 51602 
Testing of liquid fuel: determination of 
monomethylanilin content DIN 51767 
festing of Siquid fuels for octane number 
DIN 51756 
Japan (JISC) 


Methods for sampling and analysis of coal 
JIS M 8802 


and coke 


666 GiASS AND CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


France (AFNOR) 
Plain glass carboy NF B 31-018 


India (ISI) 
Methods for the analysis of glass—Part 
1: Recommended procedure for the 
analysis of glasses of the soda-lime 


magnesia-silica type 
IS] 2649;:Part 1:1955 


Spain (IRATRA) 

lest of lime and limestone for anhydrous 
sulfur content UNE 7096 
Determination of insoluble matter in puz 
volaneous cement UNE 7087 

Baked clay bricks, quality and sizes 
UNE 41004 
Baked clay tiles UNE 41024 
Silico-calcareous bricks UNE 41061 
Lime,structural UNE 41066 


667.6/.8 PAINTS. VARNISHES. 
LACQUERS 
China (CNS) 


10 stds for different ready-mixed paints, 
enamels, lacquers 


CNS 601/610(K 144/153) 
Netherlands (HCNN) 


Pigments; antimony white test method 
N 1942 

Sweden (SIS) 
Chrome oxide green pigment SIS 16040 


672 IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
Germany (DNA) 
’ stds for roller chains DIN &150, 8152 


Japan (JISC) 


7 


Steel nibs JIS S 6008 
Galvanized iron wire gabion JIS A 5513 
Wire netting for paper making 

JIS H 610) 


Poland 


+ stds for chains PN M-84540/2 


677 TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Finland (SFS) 


Direction of twist in textile yarns 


SFS L.L1 
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France (AFNOR) 


Determination of textile size changes in 
laundering in near-boiling water 
PN G 07-005 


Germany (DNA) 


Fiat knitting machines DIN 60919 


India (ISI) 

Cotton reinforcing tape for aircraft 
IS 714-1955 
Mercerized cotton fabric, grade 2, fur 
aircraft IS 598-1955 
Determination of moisture content in 
greasy wool IS 743-198S 
11 stds for different types of handloom 
cotton fabrics IS 745/9, 751/6-1955 


Mexico (DGN) 
Cotton fabric for house dresses 
DGN A 28-1955 


Sport shirts, cotion DGN A 29-1955 


Netherlands (HCNN) 


Colorfastness of textiles to daylight 
V 2210 


Spain (JRATRA) 


Testing of carded ribbon UNE 40001 

Yarn testing UNE 40004 

Symbols designating spinning machinery 

UNE 40007 

Symbols designating washing and dyeing 

machinery UNE 40009 

United Kingdom (BSI) 

Tests for the colour fastness of textiles 

BS 2661-86: 1956 

Dimensions of spinning and doubling 
rings and preferred spindle gauges 

BS 2707:1956 


677.05 TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Bulgaria 


5 stds for shuttles for different weavings 
BDS 1865/9 


China (CNS) 


§ stds for different shuttles 

CNS 576/580 (L 1/5) 
15 stds for bobbins and spools 

CNS 581/595 (L 6/20) 
& stds for methods of testing bobbins 

CNS 596 (L 21-1 8) 


Netherlands (HCNN) 


Steel wire healds tor looms V 1613 


678 RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Bulgaria 


Method of testing rubber vulcanizers 
BDS 1071 
Cotton reinforced tubes for railway and 
tramway pneumatic system BDS 1072 
India (ISI) 


Rubber and insertion jointing 
IS 638-1955 


Japan (JISC) 


stds for bicycle tires HIS K 6319/20 
4 stds for industrial hose for different 
purposes JIS K 6342/5 


United Kingdom (BSI) 
Methods of testing vulcanized rubber 
Part A 1. Determination of density and 
specific gravil 
BS 903:Part A 1:1956 
Part A 2. Determination of tensile 
stress-strain) properties 
BS 903:Part A 2:1956 
Part A 3. Determination of tear 
strength BS 903:Part A 3:1956 
Part A 10. Det nation of resistance 
to flex crack 
B }:Part A 10:1956 


, 


Part A 18. Determination of equi.ibri- 
um water vapour absorption 

BS 903:Part A 18:1956 

Synthetic resin (phenolic and aminoplas- 

tic) adhesives for constructional work 

in wood BS 1204:1956 

681.2 INSTRUMENT MAKING 
Germany (DNA) 


Household scale 


Japan (JISC) 


DIN 8110 


Micrometer JIS B 7508 


Sweden (SIS) 
% stds for pressure gages and parts 
SMS 1642/9 
United Kingdom (BSI) 


Glossary of terms relating to the per- 
formance of measuring instruments 
BS 2643:1955 


69 BUILDING INDUSTRY 

India (1S1) 
IS 585:1956 
IS 2705:1956 


Wood stairs 
Clay lath 


Israel (SII) 

Nomenclature of storeys SI 166 
Union of South Africa (SABS) 

Wood-fibre building board 

SABS 540-1955 
United Kingdom (BSI) 

Concrete plain roofing tiles and fittings 
BS 473:1956 
Asbestos cement rainwater pipes, gutters 
and fittings BS 569:1956 
Mastic asphalt for flooring (limestone 
aggregate ) BS 1076:1956 
Sills and lintels (clayware, cast concrete 
and natural stone) BS 1236-40:1956 


697 HEATING AND 
VENTILATION 
Germany (DNA) 


Continuous fire iron space heaters 
DIN 18893 


Poland 
Iron pipes for central heating 
PN H-74500 
744 TECHNICAL DRAWINGS 
Germany (DNA) 


Method of folding drawings 
India (ISI) 


Code of practice for general engineering 
drawings IS 696-1955 


DIN 824 


Israel (SII) 
2 stds for technical drawings 
Netherlands (HCNN) 


Graphical symbols on drawings for sur 
face finish V 630-D 


Portugal (IGPAI) 


Different types of lines used in technical 


drawings NP-62 


77 PHOTOGRAPHY 
Poland 
Tripod connection 
Union of South Africa (SABS) 


Purchasing specifications for episcopes 
SABS 407-1955 

specifications for  stripfilm 
SABS 506-1955 


PN N-84500 


Purchasing 
projectors 


United Kingdom (BSI) 


Dimensions of film for airborne cameras 
BS 2696:1956 
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NEWS BRIEFS..... 


@ Milan members of the Italian 
Quality Control 
soon be able to use an 


Association will 
Italian- 
language version of the American 
Standard Control Chart Method of 
Controlling Quality During Produc- 
tion, Z1.3-1942. The American 
Standards Association has just au- 
thorized the Milan Section of the 
Association to translate the stand- 


ard for the use of its members 


@ The Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry is now a member of the 
Chemical Industry Advisory Board 
The Society has named Harry Zim- 
merman, Seiberling Rubber Com- 


pany, as its representative 


@ Following authorization by the 
Standards 
Board, the American Standards As- 


Materials and Testing 
sociation has requested participat- 
ing status in the international pro- 
ject on Refractories, ISO/TC 33 
Committee C-& of the American 
Society for Testing Materials has 
been designated the American Ad- 
visory Group to ASA in connection 


with this international committee 


@ A new technical committee to 
develop international recommenda- 


tions on 


gymnastics and 


sports 
equipment is being organized by the 
International Organization § for 
Standardization The committee 
will be known as ISO/TC 83 and 
the national standards body of Ge: 


many will hold the secretariat 


@ A revolution in institutional tex- 
tile purchasing methods may well be 
contained in a new book called Ho 
tel Textile Purchasing Guide, re- 
Hotel 


Association, according to recent re- 


leased by the American 


ports by textile publications 


JuLy, 1956 


The Guide shows in specific terms 
how the hotel and institutional pus 
chaser may be assured of quality 
performance in textile purchases 
Such purchases amount to morc 
than $100,000,000 a year, covering 
sheets, pillowcases, blankets, uni 
forms, and similar textile products 
The Guide uses the newly-developed 
American Standards 124. Mini 
Performance 


mum Requirements 


for Institutional Textiles, which 
represent a consensus of the tech 
nical know-how and trade experi 
ence of nearly 40 manufacturers 
suppliers, consumers, and technical 
organizations in the institutional 


field. 


@ Representatives of 20 nations at 
tending the textile meetings of the 
International 
Standardization, at Southport 
land, voted May 17 on a universal 


Organization for 
i-ng- 


system for expressing yarn count 


The word “Tex,” which indicates 
the yarn weight in grams per 1000 
meters, should be used exclusively 
technologists, the 


by their repre 


sentatives agreed. The group now 
expects this system to displace the 
multiplicity of yarn numbering 
systems now used in each country 
This action was supported by 
representatives of the International 
Wool Textile Organization, Interna 
tional Linen and Hemp Confeder 
BISFA 


Bureau for Standardizing Synthetic 


ation, and (International 


Fibers ) 
The 17 United Stat 


attending the meetings wer 


delegates 
nomi 
nated by various organizations to 
represent the American Standard 
Association, USA member of the 
37-country Organization, ai thi 
meetings of ISO Technical Comniit 
tee 38 on Textiles, held May | 1-18 

The committee is divided into 
working groups on fastne 
testing, shrinkage of fabri 


ing, systematic redu 


number of cloth widths, yarn test 


ing, fiber testing, and ropes and 

cordage 
William: D 

Section, Organic & Fibrous Materials 


Division, National Bureau of Stand 


Appel, chief, Textiles 


ards, was leader of the United State: 
delegation 

Other members of the delegation 
included T. L. W. Bailey, Jr, U.S 
Department of Agriculture; Dr Earl 
FE. Berkley Clayton & 
Company 
S. Buck, Jr, National Cotton Coun 
cil of Washington, D< 
Louis A. Fiort, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Otto Goedecke, Otto 
Halletts 
Hembree, Unt 
Kenneth | 


Anderson 
Houston, Texas; George 


America 


Goedecke Corporation 
ville, Texas; Joel 
Texas; Di 


Hertel, University of 


versity of 
fennessee’s 
Experiment Station, 
Knoxville; Professor William <A 
Newell, North Carolina State Col 
lege, Raleigh; Edward T. Pickard 
Kent, Conn; Dr Arthur G. Scroggie 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com 
Wilmington, Del; A. I 
Catton Gin 


Agricultural 


pany, lin 


Vandergriil 


Lummu: 
Georgia; Pro 
fessor Benjamin L. Whittier, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh 
William L. Wilt, The Shetheld Cor 
poration, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. John 
VW Wright, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Col Carl L. Whit 
ney Departme nt of the Army 
Quartermaster Research and Devel 


Company, Columbu 


opment Command, Natick, Mass. ¢ 
E. Hilton, American Standards A 
ociation, Wa ecretary of the del 
mation 

Ihe national standards bod« 
the following countries are member 
of the committee on textile \u 
Brazil 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark 
Germany, India, Israel, Italy 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden 
Switzerland, Union of South Afri 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Russia 


tralia Belgium Canada 
| rane 


J ipan 





AMERICAN 
STANDARDS 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 








American Standard Published— 

Rolled Copper-Alloy Bearing and Expan 
sion Plates and Sheets for Bridge and 
Other Structural (Revision of 
ASTM B 100-54 H31.1-1954) 
ASTM B_ 100-55 H31.1-1956 

$0.30 
covering rolled copper 
alloy plates and sheets for use in 
hridges and other structures for fixed 
or expansion bearings where motion ts 
slow and intermittent and pressure 
does not exceed YOOO psi. A phosphor 
bronze alloy designated as alloy No. | 
and a copper-silicon alloy designated 
as alloy No. 2 are covered by this 
specification 

Sponsor: American Society for 
Materials 


In Board of Review— 


Uses 
ASA 
ASA 


Requirements 


Testing 


Glazed Structural Clay Facing 
and Solid Masonry 
126-52T; 
126-55T; 


( ceramic 
file, Facing Brick, 
Units (Revision of ASTM ¢ 
ASA AI101,1-1954) ASTM ¢ 
ASA AIO0I1.1 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 

Materials 


In Standards Board— 


Billet-Steel Bars for Concrete Reinforce 
ment, ASTM A 15-S54T; ASA AS50.1 
(Revision of ASTM A_ 15-39; ASA 
AS0.1-1939) 

Rajl-Steel Bars for Concrete Reinforce 
ment, Specifications for, ASTM A 16 
S41; ASA AS0.2 (Revision of ASTM 
A 16-35; ASA AS50.2-1936) 

Structural Rivet Steel, Specifications for, 
ASTM A 141-55; ASA G21.1 

Steel for Bridges and Building, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A_ 7-55T; ASA 
G24,1 

Structural Silicon Steel, Specifications for, 
ASTM A 94-54; ASA G41.1 


High-Strength Structural Rivet Steel, 
Specifications for, ASTM A 195-52 T; 
ASA G4?.1 

Axle-Steel Bars for Concrete Reinforce 
ment, Specifications for, ASTM A 160 
S41; ASA G43.1 

High-Strength Steel Castings for Struc 

tural Purposes, Specifications for 

ASTM A 148-55; ASA G§2.1 

Sponsor: American Society for 
Materials 


Testing 


CONSUMER GOODS 


In Standards Board— 


Milled loulet 
(Revision of 
K60.6-1954) 
Sponsor: American Society for 

Materials 


Withdrawal Being Considered— 


Soap, Specifications for 
ASTM D 455-S31T; ASA 


Testing 


Code tor Testing Domestic Refrigerators 
Using Ice, ASA B3&cl1-1931 
Sponsor: American Society of Refrig 
erating Engineers 
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ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC 


American Standards Publishked— 


Single and Heavy Vinyl Acetal-Coated 
Round Copper Magnet Wire, NEMA 
MW15-1955; ASA C9.5-1955 $0.75 

Heavy Vinyl Acetal-Coated Rectangular 
and Square Copper Magnet Wire 
NEMA MWI18-1955; ASA ©9.6-1955 

$0.50 

Double - Paper Single -Cotton Covered 
Rectangular and Square Copper Mag 
net Wire, NEMA MW32-19S55; ASA 
C9.,7-1955 $0.50 
Sponsor: National Manu 
facturers Association 


Electrical 


Transformer - Type Arc - Welding Ma 

chines, Standards for Safety, UL 551; 

ASA ©33.2-1956 $0.75 

Sponsor: Underwriters’ Laboratories 

Machines, Re 
quirements for, CBI-1956; 
ASA C€64.1-1956 $2.00 
Sponsor: National Electrical Manufac 

turers Association 

Fluorescent Lamp Starters, Specifications 
for, ASA C78.180-1956 

Fluorescent Lamp Starters, Method of 
Testing, ASA C78.181-1956 $0.50 

Designation of Photo Lamps, Code for 
the, ASA C©78.370-1956 $0.50 
Sponsor: Elecrical Standards Board 


Electrical 
NEMA 


Brushes for 


American Standard Approved— 


Cotton Braid for Insulated Wire and 
Cable for General Purposes, Specifica- 
tions for, (Revision of ASA C8.12 
1942) ASA C8.12-1956 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 


In Board of Review— 


Brenze Trolley Wire, Specifications for, 
ASTM B 9-55; ASA C7.5 (Revision of 
ASA ©7,5-1953) 


Copper Trolley Wire, Specifications for, 
ASTM B 47-55: ASA C7.6 (Revision 
of ASA C7.6-1953) 


Soft Rectangular and Square Bare Cop 
per Wire for Electrical Conductors, 
Specifications for, ASTM B= 48-55; 
ASA C7.9 (Revision of ASA C7.9 
1953) 

Hard-Drawn Copper Alloy Wires for 

Electrical Conductors, Specifications 

for, ASTM B_ 105-55; ASA (C7.10 

(Revision of ASA C7,10-1953) 


Deep-Section Grooved and 
Trolley Wire for In 
Specifications for, 
ASA C7.11 (Revi 
1-1953) 


Figure-9 
Figure-8 Copper: 
dustrial Haulas 
ASTM B 116 
sion of ASA ¢ 


Hard-Drawn Aluminum Wire for 
trical Purpose 
ASTM B 230-551 
sion of ASA ¢ 


Elec 
Specifications for, 
ASA ©7.20 (Revi 
)-1953) 


Concentric-Lay-St led Aluminum Con 
ductors Hard-Drawn and Three 
Quarter Hard-)rawn, Specifications 
for, ASTM B 2 ASA C7.21 (Re 
vision of ASA 21-1953) 


Legend 


Standards Council—Approval of Stan 
dards Council is final approval as Ameri 
can Standard; usually requires 4 weeks 

Board of Review—Acts for Standards 
Council and gives final approval as Amer 
ican Standard; action usually requires 2 
weeks 

Standards Boards—Approve standards 
to send to Standards Council or Board of 
Review for final action; approval by 
standards boards usually takes 4 weeks 





Concentric-Lay-Stranded Aluminum Con 
ductors, Steel-Reinforced, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM B 232-55T; ASA 
C7.22 (Revision of ASA C7.22-1953) 

Rolled Aluminum Rods (EC Grade) for 
Electrical Purposes, Specifications for 
ASTM B 233-55; ASA C7.23 (Revi 
sion of ASA C7.23-1953) 

Standard Weight Zinc-Coated (Gal 
vanized) Steel Core Wire for Alumi 
num Conductors, Steel Reinforced 
(ACSR), Specifications for, ASTM B 
245-55: ASA C7.28 (Revision of ASA 
C7.28-1953) 

Zinc-Coated (Galvanized) Steel Core 
Wire (With Coatings Heavier than 
Standard Weight) for Aluminum Con 
ductors, Steel Reinforced (ACSR), 
Specifications for, ASTM B 261-55 
AS’4 C7.34 

Three-Quarter Hard Aluminum Wire for 
Fiectrical Purposes, Specifications for, 
ASTM B 262-55; ASA C7.35 

Sti ndard Nominal Diameters and Cross 
Sectional Areas of AWG Sizes of 
Solid Round Wires Used as Electrical 
Conductors, Specifiactions for, ASTM 
B 258-S51T; ASA C7.36 


In Standards Board— 


Distribution, Power, and Regulating 
Transformers, and Reactors other 
than Current-Limiting Reactors (Revi 
sion of ASA C57.12-1954) 

Requirements for Transformers, 67,000 
Volts and Below; 501 through 10,000 
Kva, 3-Phase; 501 through 5,000 Kva, 
1 Phase (Revision of ASA CS57.12a 
1954) 

Test Code for Distribution, Power, and 
Regulating Transformers (Revision of 
ASA (C57.22-1948) 

Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 

Vulcanized Fiber Sheets, Rods and Tubes 
Used for Electrical Insulation, Speci 
fications for, ASTM D710-54T; ASA 
C59.29 


Laminated Thermosetting Materials, 
Specifications for (Revision of NEMA 
LP1-1951; ASA C59.16-1952) ASTM 
D709.55T; NEMA LP1-1955; ASA 
C 59.16 
Sponsor: American Society for 

Materials 


Testing 


Definitions of Semiconductor Terms 
ASA C60.14; IRE 7.82 
Sponsor: Joint Electron 


neering Council 


Tube Engi 


A-25 Bulb, Medium Screw Base, Incan 


descent Lamps, C78.252 


A-2?3 Bulb, Medium Screw Base, Incan 
descent Lamps (Overall Length, maxi 
mum 6-5/16 in., minimum 5-7/8 in.) 
C78.253 


General Service Incandescent Lamps for 
115-, 120-, and 125-volt Circuits, 
C78.100 (Revision of C78.100-1953) 


Miniature Incandescent Lamps, ©78.140 
(Revision of C78.140-1954) 


Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 
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Reattirmation Approved— 

Rope-Lay-Stranded Copper Conductors 
Having Bunch-Stranded Members, for 
Electrical Conductors, Specifications 
for, ASTM B 172-55; ASA (C7.12 
1953 R 1956 

Rope-Lay-Stranded Copper Conductors 
Having Concentric-Stranded Members 
for Electrical Conductors, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM B 173-55; ASA C7.13 
1953 R 1956 

Bunch-Stranded Copper Conductors for 
Elecrical Conductors, Specifications 
for, ASTM B 174-55; ASA C7.14-1953 
R 1956 
Sponsor: American Society for Test 

ing Materials 

The ASTM status of these standards has 
changed from tentative to standard 
with a consequent change in the year 
designation, but with no change in 
substance 


MATERIALS AND TESTING 


American Standards Published— 

Weight of Coating on Zinc-Coated (Gal 
vanized) Iron or Steel Articles, Meth 
ods of Test for, ASTM A 90-53; ASA 
G8.12-1956 $0.30 
Zinc Coating (Hot-Dip) on Iron and 
Steel Hardware, Specifications for, 

ASTM A 153-53; ASA G8.14-1956 
$0.30 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 

ing Materials 

Wool Content of Raw Wool (Laboratory 
Scale), Tentative Methods of Test for 
ASTM D 584-54T, ASA 1L14.40-1956 
$0.30 
Association of 
Colorists: 
Testing Ma 


Sponsors: American 
Textile Chemists and 
American Society for 
terials 


In Standards Board— 


Electrodeposited Coatings of Zinc on 
Steel, Specifications for, ASTM A 
164-55; ASA G53.1 

Electrodeposited Coatings of Cadmium 
on Steel, Specifications for, ASTM A 
165-55; ASA G53.2 

Electrodeposited Coatings of Nickel and 
Chromium on Steel, Specifications for, 
ASTM A 166-S55T; ASA G53.3 

Electrodeposited Coatings of Nickel and 
Chromium on Copper and Copper 
Base Alloys, Specifications for, ASTM 
B 141-55; ASA G53.4 

Electrodeposited Coatings of Nickel and 
Chromium on Zine and Zinc-Base Al 
loys, Specifications for, ASTM B 142 
55: ASA G53.5 

Chromium Plating on Steel for Engineer 
ing Use, Recommended Practice for, 
ASTM B 177-55; ASA G53.6 

Preparation of Low-Carbon Steel for 
Electroplating, Recommended Practice 
for, ASTM B 183-49; ASA G53.7 

Electrodeposited Coatings of Lead on 
Steel, Specifications for, ASTM B 200 
55ST; ASA G53.8 

Chromate Finishes on Electrodeposited 
Zinc, Hot-Dipped Galvanized, and Zinc 
Die-Cast Surfaces, Specifications for 
ASTM B 201-55T; ASA G53.9 

Preparation of High-Carbon Steel for 
Electroplating, Recommended Practice 
for, ASTM B 242-54; ASA G53.10 

Preparation of Zinc-Base Die Castings 
for Electroplating Recommended 
Practice for, ASTM B 252-53; ASA 
GS3.1) 

Preparation of and Electroplating on 
Aluminum Alloys Recommended 
Practice for, ASTM B 253-53; ASA 
G53.12 
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Preparation of and Ele 
Stainless Steel, Recomme: 
for, ASTM B 254-53; ASA 
Preparation of Copper and Cop 
Alloys for Electroplating, R 
ed Practice for, ASTM 
ASA GS53.14 
Sponsor: American Societ 
Materials 


Withdrawal Being Considered 

Zinc-Coated Iron or St Chain-l ink 
Fence Fabric Galvaniz After Weav 
ing, Specifications for, ASTM A 11 
33; ASA G8.5-1935 

Carbon-Steel and Alloy-St Bloo 
Billets and Slabs for Forgu Sp 
fications for ASTM A 4 ASA 
G59. 1-1933 

Refined Iron Bars, Specifications for 
ASTM A 41-36; ASA (112-1936 

Alloy-Steel Bolting Material for Hig! 
Temperature Service, Specifications for 
ASTM A 96-44; ASA Gl 1944 

Mild Stee! Plates, Specifications for 
ASTM A 10-39; ASA G20-1939 

Carbon-Steel Castings Suitable for Fusion 
Welding for Miscellan Industrial 
Uses, Specifications ASTM A 
215-44; ASA GS§1.1-1944 

Chemical Analysis of Allo of Lead 
lin, Antimony, and Copper, Method 
of, ASTM B 18-36T; ASA KS5-i922 

Battery Assay or Copper, Method of 
ASTM B 34-36T; ASA K12-1921 

Sampling Coal for Analysis, Method of 
ASTM D 21-40; ASA K46-1940 

Test for Alkalinity or Acidity of Pi 
ments. Method of. ASTM I) 278-31 
ASA K51-1941 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 

Materials 


MECHANICAL 


In Board of Review— 
Fine-Pitch Worm Gearing 
AGMA 374.02 ASA 


Design for 
(Revision of 
B6.9-1950) 
Sponsors: American Gear Manutfactur 

ers Association; The American Soci 
ety of Mechanical Engineer 

Boiler Rivet Steel and Rivets, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A 31 ASA Gi28.1 

Carbon-Silicon Steel Plates of Intermedi 
ate Tensile Ranges for Fusion-Welded 
Boilers and Other P ure Vessel 
Specifications for, ASTM A 201-541 
ASA G31.1 

Chromium - Manganese - Silicon (CMS) 
Alloy-Steel Plates for Boilers and 
Other Pressure Vessels, Specification 
for, ASTM A 202-541: ASA G3?.1 

Nickel-Steel Plates for Boilers and Other 
Pressure Vessels, Specifications for 
ASTM A 203-54T; ASA G33.1 

Molybdenum-Steel Plates for Boilers an’ 
Other Pressure Vessels, Specification 
for, ASTM A 204-54T; ASA G34.1 

High Tensile Strength Carbon silicon 
Steel Plates for Boil ind Others 
Pressure Vessels, Specificatior for 
ASTM A 212-52aT; ASA G35.1 

Forged or Rolled A Steel Pips 

Flanges, Forged Fittir il ve 
and Parts for High-T: t 
vice, Specifications for 
55ST; ASA G37.1 

Carbon and Alloy Steel 
for High-Pressure and 
ture Service, Specificati: 

A 194-S5S5ST; ASA G38 

Forged or Rolled Steel P 
Forged Fittings, and \ 
for General Service, Specifica 
ASTM A 181-55T; ASA G4 
Sponsor: American Soci 

Materials 


In Standards Board— 
life Tests for Single-Point 
Sintered Carbide, BS.34 
Sponsors American Society of M 
hanical Engine America \« 
ciety of Tool Engineers: Metal ¢ 
ting Tool Institute: National Mactl 
lool Builders Association “\ 
of Automotive Eneimneet 
Conveyor Terms and Definition K 
Sponsor: Conveyor Equipment Ma 
facturer Association 
Project Being Considered 


Industrial Cool lower 


MINING 


Withdrawal Being Considered 
Sampling Coal for Analysis, Method ¢ 
ASIM D 21-40; ASA K46.1940 
Sponsos American Society for 1 
Material 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Standards Published 


Medical X-ray Sheet Film (Inch ind 
Centimeter Sizes) Dimension for 


(Revision of ASA PHI.17-19 
PH1.17-1956 


Car dime 
medical x-ra 
fequirement 


and centimeter 


syuarene 4 are al j en 
Professional Portrait and Commercial 
Sheet Film (Inch ind Centimeter 
Sizes), Dimensions for, (Bevision of 
ASA PHI.18-1953 and ASA Z38.1.29 
1949) ASA PHI.18-1956 $0.2 
Covers dimension and tolerances for 
professional portrait and commercial 
theet film for both inch and cent 
mieler StZe Re quirements for square 
less ate also iver 
0O-Millimeter { npertor ited ind Per 
forated Film for Cameras Other Thar 
Motion Picture Cameras, Dimension 
for (kKevision of 738.1.3-1948) 
PH1.20-1956 $0 
Covers the dimensior of unpertorated 
and two type of perforated 
sill, ground, and re 


! Own 
films for aerial 
cording camera The films are not 
intended for use in cinematography 

Amateur Roll Film, Backing Paper and 
Film Spool No. 828, Dimensions for 
PH1.21a-1956 (Supplement to ASA 
738.1.7-1950) $0).2' 

Covers the dimensions and tolerances tt 
hoth the inch and metric systems for 
the film and backing paper on whicl 
the film is mounted on the pool or 
which these are wound The 


ions given ap] fo the fum 


dimes 


ole 


for non-automatic cameras 


Safety Photograph’: Film 
for, PH1.25-1956 (Re 
738.3.1-1943) 

Gives direction fo 
and burnine tine 

€d anid unproce 
five method 

er prior 
ontent 


Sponsor Photoegr if hic Stand 


American Standard Approved 


Definition of a kine Grau 
ASA PH4.14-195¢ 
Sponsor: Phe rapni Star 

lé a riel ad how ‘ 
pertlormance of 

arison itn the 
in re ecl tle rain 

ap} lies to bhlack-and 

tone still phot 


normall iewed 





in Board of Review— 

Determining the Activity or the Relative 
Photographic Effectiveness of Ilumi 
nants, Method for, ASA PH2.3 (Re 
vision of PH2,3-1953) 

Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 


PIPE AND FITTINGS 

In Standards Board— 

Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe, Speci 
fications for (Revision of ASTM AS53 
47: ASA B36.1-1950) ASTM A53-551 
ASA 836.1 

Welded Wrought-Iron Pipe, Specifications 
for (Revision of ASTM A72-45; ASA 
B36.2-1950) ASTM A72-55 ASA 
B36.2 

Seamless Carbon-Steel Pipe for High 
femperature Service, Specifications for 
(Revision of ASTM A106-48T; ASA 
B36.3-1950) ASTM A106-S55T; ASA 
B36.3 

Electric-Fusion (Arc )-Welded Steel Plate 
Pipe, Sizes 16 in. and over, Specifica 
tions for [Revision of Electric-Fusion 
Welded Steel Pipe (Sizes 30 in. and 
over) ASTM A134-42; ASA B36.4 
1942] ASTM A134-54; ASA B36.4 

Electric -Resistance-Welded Steel Pipe 
Specifications for (Revision of ASTM 
A135-46; ASA _ B36.5-1950) ASTM 
A135-S55T; ASA B36.5 

Electric-Fusion-Welded Steel Pipe for 
High-Temperature Service. (Revision 
of Electric-Fusion-Welded Steel Pipe 
for High Temperature and High-Pres 
sure Service, ASTM A155-42; ASA 
836.11-1942 ASTM AI155-55ST; ASA 
836.11 

Electric-Fusion (Arc )-Welded Steel Pipe 
(Sizes 4 in. and over) [Revision of 
Electric-Fusion-Welded Steel Pipe 
(Sizes 4 in. to but not including 30 
in.) ASTM A139-46; ASA B36.9 
1950} ASTM A139-55; ASA B36.9 

Seamless Steel Boiler Tubes, Specifica 
tions for (Revision of Lap-Welded and 
Seamless Steel and Lap-Welded Iron 
Boiler Tubes, ASTM A83-44; ASA 
836.12-1945) ASTM A&3-S55T; ASA 
836.12 

Electric- Resistance-Welded Steel and 
Open-Hearth Iron Boiler Tubes, Spe 
cifications for (Revision of ASTM 
4178-44; ASA B36.13-1945) ASTM 
A178-5ST; ASA B36.13 

Seamless Steel Boiler Tubes for High 

Service, Specifications for 

ASTM A192-44; ASA 

ASTM A192-S5T; ASA 


Pressure 
iRevision of 
B36.14-1945) 
36.14 

Medium-Carbon Seamless Steel Boilet 
and Superheater Tubes, Specifications 
for (Revision of ASTM A210-44; ASA 
836,15-1945) ASTM A 210-55 T; ASA 
836.15 

Spiral-Welded Steel or Iron Pipe, Spe 
cifications for (Revision of ASTM 
\211-44; ASA B36.16-1945) ASTM 
\ 211-54; ASA B36.16 

Seamless Alloy-Steel Boiler, Superheater 
and Heat Exchanger Tubes, Specifica 
tions for (Revision of Seamless Al 
loy-Steel Boiler and Superheater Tubes, 
ASTM A213-44; ASA’ B46.17-1945) 
ASTM A 213-55 T; ASA B36.17 

Electric -Resistance-Welded Steel Boiler 
and Superheater Tubes for High-Pres 
ure Service, Specifications for (Revi 
ion of ASTM A 226-44; ASA B36.18 
1945) ASTM A 226-55T; ASA B36.18 

Welded and Seamless Open-Hearth tron 
Pipe, Specifications for (Revision of 
Welded-Alloyed Open-Hearth Iron 
Pipe, ASTM A 253-47; ASA B36.23 
1950) ASTM A 253-SST; ASA B36,23 


PaGe 222 


Seamless and Welded Austenitic Stain- 
less Steel Pipe. Specifications for 
(Revision of ASTM A 312-48T; ASA 
B36.26-1950) ASTM A 312-55 T; 
ASA B36.26 


Seamless Alloy-Steel Pipe for High-Tem 
perature Service, Specifications for 
(Revision of ASTM A158-49T; ASA 
B36.21-1950) 


Seamless Carbon-Molybdenum Alloy 
Steel Pipe for High-Temperature Serv 
ice. Specifications for (Revision of 
ASTM A 206-48T; ASA B36.22-1950) 


Seamless Chromium-Molybdenum Alloy 
Steel Pipe for Service at High Tem 
peratures (Revision of ASTM A280- 
48T; ASA B36.24-1950) 


Seamless Ferritic Alloy-Steel Pipe for 
High-Temperature Service, Specifica 
tions for (Revision of Seamless | Per 
cent Chromium, 0.5 Percent Molyb 
denum Alloy-Steel Pipe for Service at 
High Temperatures, ASTM A 315-48T; 
ASA B36.25-1950) ASTM A 335-55T; 
ASA B36.42 


Seamless Low-Carbon and Carbon-Mo 
lybdenum Steel Still Tubes for Refin 
ery Service, Specifications for, ASTM 
A 161-55T; ASA B36.27 


Seamless Cold-Drawn Low-Carbon Steel 
Heat-Exchanger and Condenser Tubes 
Specifications for, ASTM A 179-5517 
ASA B36.28 


Seamless Cold-Drawn Intermediate Al 
loy-Steel Heat-Exchanger and Con 
denser Tubes, Specifications for, 
ASTM A 199-55T; ASA B36.29 


Seamless Intermediate Alloy-Steel Still 
lubes for Refinery Service, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A200-55T; ASA 
B36.30 


WHAT’S NEW ON 
AMERICAN STANDARDS PROJECTS 


Installation of Ceramic Tile, 
A108— 
Sponsor: Tile Council of America 


Organization of a sectional com- 


Seamless Carbon-Molybdenum Alloy- 
Steel Boiler and Superheater Tubes, 
Specifications for, ASTM A 209-55T; 
ASA B36.31 

Electric -Resistance-Welded Steel Heat 
Exchanger and Condenser Tubes, Spe 
cifications for, ASTM A 214-55T; ASA 
B36.32 

Welded Austenitic Stainless Stee! Boiler, 
Superheater, Heat Exchanger and Con 
denser Tubes, Specifications for, ASTM 
A 249-55T; ASA B36.33 

Electric - Resistance -Welded Carbon-Mo- 
lybdenum Alloy-Steel Boiler and Su 
perheater. Tubes, Specifications for, 
ASTM A 250-55T; ASA B36.34 

Copper Brazed Steel Tubing, Specifica- 
tions for, ASTM A _ 254-SST; ASA 
B36.35 

Seamless and Welded Ferritic Stainless 
Steel Tubing for General Service, Spe- 
cifications for, ASTM A 268-55; ASA 
B36.36 

Seamless and Welded Austenitic Stain 
less Steel Tubing for General Service, 
Specifications for, ASTM A 269-55; 
ASA B36.37 

Seamless and Welded Austenitic Stain 
less Steel Sanitary Tubing, Specifica 
tions jor, ASTM A 270-55; ASA B 
36.38 

Seamless Austenitic Chromium-Nickel 
Steel Still Tubes for Refinery Service, 
Specifications for, ASTM A 271-55; 
ASA B36.39 

Seamless and Welded Steel Pipe for 
Low-Temperature Service, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A _ 333-S5S5ST; ASA 
B36.40 

Seamless and Welded Steel Tubes for 
Low-Temperature Service, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A_ 334-5S5ST; ASA 
B36.41 


mittee for this project is under way. 
Drafts of four specifications are be- 
ing published by the sponsor as pro- 
posed American Standards for study 
by the new committee 





American Standard 


Electrical Indicating Instruments 


Panel, Switchboard, and Portable Instruments 


ASA 
Moe US Pos OF 
C39.1-1955 





current should be unged to read 





Erratum 


On plates 2, 90, 31, 32, and 33 (pages 16, 44, 45, 46, 47, respectively) 


the requirements for leakage 
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Standardization of Pallets, B69 — 
Sponsors: Society of Industrial Packag 
ing and Materials Handling Engineers; 
American Society of Mechanical En 


gineers 


F. H. Wiley, Materials Handling 
Research Engineer, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, is 
chairman of the new sectional com- 
mittee on standardization of pal- 
lets. V. J. Reade, Whitehead Metal 
Products Company, New York, is 
vice-chairman; and C. J. Carney, 
Jr, Managing Director, Society of 
Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Chicago, is 
secretary. 

Since the work of the committee 
cuts across industry, the 60-odd 
members of the committee repre- 
sent a large variety of organizations. 
In addition, individual experts are 
included as members-at-large. 

Five subcommittees have been 
appointed and have already held a 
number of meetings. They are: 
Definitions—-R. W. Mallick, Westing 

house Electric Corporation, chairman; 

Glen Johnson, Clark Equipment Com 

pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, vice 

chairman 
. Surveys—Charles H 
and Packaging Division, Department 

of Commerce, chairman; William H 

Sardo, Jr, National Wooden Pallet 

Manufacturers Association, vice-chair 


Engineers, 


Pearce, Containe! 


man 

Material-—H. E. Waters, Freight Loading 
and Container Bureau, Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention Section, Associa 
tion of American Railroads, chairman; 
C. R. Gustafson, American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
vice-chairman 

lesting—Chester J. Heinrich, Supply Re 
search and Development Division, 
Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N. J., 
chairman; Allyn C. Beardsell, Con 
tainer Laboratories, Inc, New York, 
N.Y., vice-chairman 

Sizes—Don Horton, American Ware 
housemen’s Association, Chicago, Ill, 
chairman; John Mount, Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadel 


phia, Pa., vice-chairman 


Ophthalmic Lenses, ZB0— 

A sectional committee is to be 
organized for development of stand- 
ards for opthalmic lenses to work 
“Termi- 


under a scope defined as 
nology, definitions, and specifica- 
tions, including methods of test, for 
ophthalmic lenses.” The Optical 
Manufacturers Association is being 


asked to serve as sponsor 


JuLy, 1956 


Standards 
Outlook 


by Leo B. Moor 


Standards Library 


rhe time seems rapidly approaching for every standards group to have a 
standards library. 
resource, not simply a depository of a collection of printed material. The 


This should be a library in the real sense of being a 
standardization field needs more good writing, and nothing encourages 
people with ideas to put their thoughts into print like knowing what has 
already been published. The compilation, organization, and working knowl 
edge of the printed record associated with standardization will do much to 
raise the sights of any company standards group 

Most standards departments do have what is designated as their library 
lypically, this consists of their working material and their historical accu 
the principal item 


mulation of standards. Technical reference books are 


along with the company manuals. Usually, there is also an assortment of 
industry, association, and technical society standards, together with those 
from other companies. Even American standards, and the standards from 
the leading groups, such as NEMA, ASTM, NFDA, and many others seem 
to have been gathered as needed and then have been left untouched and 
often unidentified. Far outweighing all of these in sheer numbers are the 
vendors’ catalogs which in their miscellaneous hues and dimensions decorate 
in boundless profusion the average standards office 

What is needed here is the service of a good librarian; first, to organize 
the chaos and confusion by making the material readily and easily available 
and second, to broaden the base of the operation by providing an up-to-date 
information service to the standards group. The indexing and organizing 
phases of library activity are well known and understood, but that portion 
of greatest value for the future is the informational contribution that such a 
function can provide. The diligent search for newspaper clippings and 
magazine articles having an impact on any aspect of standardization, and 
directly related to the 


the acquisition of magazines, pamphlets, and book 


field are of prime interest. Every librarian knows that such material has a 
time value in the sense that it is written in the context of present events, and 
should be read in the course of these events. This means that the library 
must be organized to distribute the material speedily to the persons who 
may gain the most from its perusal, with a brief annotation on lengthy 
material to make it more valuable and interesting. Since even books ar 
difficult to acquire as time goes by, the decision to place material in the 
library permanently must be made when it ts readily available th 
same way, the proper binding of material when fresh and new will preserve 
it properly for future reference 

It may not be economically feasible to install a full-fledged 
library at once, but turning for part-time help to the personnel of an existing 
library in the company is one way to begin 

. 


tandards 


Mr Moore is Assistant Professor of Industrial Management at Massa 


chusetts Institute of Technology where he tea hes a full-term course in 


industrial standardization 





Is Joe’s Case 
a “Work Injury’? 


Joe seriously injured his arm while using a 
buffing machine to polish the headlight rim 
from his personal automobile. 


... And what about these cases? 


¢ During a coffee break, an employee twisted 
her ankle on a broken sidewalk 

¢ An employee was prostrated due to 

heat in a pressroom 

¢ A punched-card machine operator 

jumped up quickly from a stooped position 
and sprained his back 


How do these count in a 
company’s accident record? 


You can find this information in rulings of the 
Z16 Committee on Interpretations. 








Now Available! 
Are These Cases “Work Injuries’’? 


The first 50 cases interpreted on the basis of the revised 
American Standard Method of Recording and Measuring 
Work Injury Experience, Z16.1-1954—with Index 


Single copies—50 cents. Quantity prices on request. 
Consult the Index— 


Part | for cases listed chronologically with key to decisions 
and to most nearly applicable paragraphs of Z16.1-1954. 
Also brief description of each case. 

Part Il for cases comparable to a questionable case in your 
plant. 


Send for your copies. 


Use coupon below 


of Speer gery Se Pe 


American Standards Association 
70 East 45 Street, New York 17 


Please send me .... copies of the first 50 cases with index, 
Are These Cases “Work Injuries’? Check enclosed 


Bill me 
Name 
City 


Company 








